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AFTER THREE YEARS. 


BY THE 
Author of “The Golden Apple,” ‘‘ Aspasia,” &c., &c. 
>_> — 
CHAPTER Ix, 

Lapy WortHey had taken up Lord Cuthbert’s 
cause zealously. 

“We will see,” she said, indignantly, “if Miss 
Lloyd is really going to rule us all, and rule.us so 
unworthily.. She is a great favourite with Miss 
Evesham. I wonder how Miss Barbara will manage 
to find excuse for this unladylike behaviour?” 

Miss Barbara did not try. 


[THE PENITENT. ] 
moral intoxication, a paroxysm of madness; I can- 


| not tell you how thankful I am at this change. 


And, as you say, he must be warmly supported 


| now. 


| 
| 


“Everybody was surprised and charmed with him. 
His appearance must have boen a most brilliant suc- 
cess, but for Miss Lloyd’s incomprehensible beha- 


viour,” pursued Lady Worthey, still intent upon the 


| party. 


“That dear, foolish girl! with her Utopian | 
notions,” she murmured softly, when Lady Worthey, | 
almost as soon as she had seated herself in the | him. Certainly we must not permit that.” 


cosiest nook of Honeysuckle Cottage, rattled over 


with due emphasis and spirit the recital of Hester | 


Lloyd’s rude repulse of Lord Cuthbert. 

“Heathenish ideas I should say,” retorted Lady 
Worthey, pursing up her lips. ‘ Don’t tell me, Miss 
Barbara, that you are going to doubt the young 
gentleman.” 

“Bless him, no indeed,” responded Miss Barbara, 
warmly, “I never doubted but that he would come 
round even in the darkest time, No, no, I did not 
fail Cuthbert in his wild days, surely I shall be his 
warmest friend, now that he has given such com- 
mendable example of genuine reform.” 

_The gentle soul had not the remotest intention of 
giving the slightest thrust, or reflection upon the be- 
haviour of the Wortheys; but her ladyship felt it, 
and answered deprecatiugly : 

“That is just one reason, dear Miss Evesham, why 
We are so auxious to secure his safe establishment 
now. For Sir Charles cannot help feeling that he 
Was a little hasty in condemning his ward, now that 
he has such assurance of his natural ability. It 
seems wonderful truly that there can be such a 
change, for everyone must admit that he tried Sir 

Charles sorely,” 

“So he did. I think the poor lad was in a kind of 


| grievance. 


| tremely beneficial to Hester Lloyd. 





“Tam afraid she will create an opposing 
You know how she had governed us like an 
autocrat, I confessI came to you, Miss Barbara, 
with the hope and expectation that you would remon- 
strate with her.” 

Miss Evesham brushed away the low-dropping hair, 
and smiled thoughtfully. 

“ We must not allow her to adopt an unworthy. 
course of action, unworthy to herself, and cruel to 


“T am glad you take my view of the case. And 
indeed I think a little scolding from you will be ex- 
I know that 
she has the highest opinion of your judgment.” 

Miss Barbara's forehead was not freed from its 
perplexity, but she laughed merrily. 

“A scolding! bless me, Lady Worthey, don’t you 
think I have a little more tact than that? What, 
set her against me at the outset, and thus make sure 
that I shall not obtain any iufluence over her? Oh, 
no indeed, that will not be my method. Iam puzzling 
my brain tothink of some pretty and ingenious stra- 
tagem by which to win her over.” 

Lady Worthey by far preferred that the imperious 
beauty should receive some mortification and rebuke, 
but she yielded to Miss Evesham’s judgment. 

“I daresay you will manage it better than I can, 
Miss Barbara. You are the friend of both parties, 
aud ought to understand them better than I do. 
course you have seen Lord Cuthbert since his re- 
turn.” 

“No. I wrote to him, and he has answered me as 
kindly as I could wish. I thought I should make an 
effort and drive over the rather lengthy journey, to 
make a formal call—not for Cuthbert’s sake, the dear 
lad don’t need any assurance of my good will—but 








to do him especial honour in the eyes of the county. 
For, by this time everybody knows it must be a great 
affair to draw a homebody like me away from my 
cottage.” 

“So I would, Miss Barbara; you couldn't do 
better.” 

Miss Barbara shook her head slowly, and her eyes 
glistened and twinkled. 

“Indeed I’m not so sure of that, Lady Worthey. I 
believe, after all, I must let him come to me. I can 
try at least, and see what the result is.” 

And after Lady Worthey, ouly half satisfied with the 
result of her errand, had taken leave, Miss Evesham 
went to her writing-table, and sat there a few mo- 
ments in irresolution, and then she seized upon her 
pen and dashed off three notes hurriedly. ‘The first 
was to Miss Hester Lloyd, and ran as follows: 

“T'rom among the Honeysuckles, 
“June 6. 

“My DEAR HzsTER,—I hope you are in a merciful 
mood, benign and charitable to all mankind, and espe- 
cially tender to one forlorn old spinster, when you 
open this, Because I am aware that I am audacious, 
selfish, cruel, and that I am going to ask the most pre- 
posterous request. But everybody—you among the 
rest—has tried to spoil me with kindness, and so 
taught me to be exacting and selfish. I am lonesome 
and dull, somewhat stupid, I do believe, aud that 
last, you'll admit, is alarming, and my heart has been 
yearning after those pleasant days we enjoyed when 
Thad you and Kitty here. I hear of you, gay, bril- 
liant, delightful always, how else would you be my 
Hester? I know it is cruel, selfish, ridiculous, and 
yet I cannot help asking will you, can you, come to 
Honeysuckly Cottage—you and Kitty, leaving behind 
all the pleasures of gay society, and gladden, if only 
fora few days, the heart of lonely, foolish, but loving 

“ AUNT BARBARA.” 

Miss Evesham gave asigh of satisfaction when the 
letter was finished. 

“Tt is true—every word of it, and I think it will 
bring her. Kitty isa bait to make inducement doubly 
sure. Besides I think the dear little girl brings out 
the best attributes of Hester Lloyd's character. And 
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while they are here, Cuthbert shall come for hisshort 
visit. And when I see them together, 1 will trust 
my woman’s wit to find out where lies the trouble.” 

And Miss Barbara smiled, nodded her head, and 
flashed rougish glances at the letter, and then pro- 
ceeded to despatch the other two, which were re- 
spectively for Kitty Cartwright and Lord Cuthbert 
Lyle. 

. innocent stratagem obtained so much of suc- 
cess at the outset that Miss Lloyd was more than 
willing, eager to accept the invitation. 

“Oh, how delightful! the very thing I could de- 
sire!” exclaimed she, as she dropped the letter in 
her lap. . 

Her father, who, like herself, had just arisen from 
the breakfast table, and taken his letters in hand, 
looked up with interest. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“ Aninvitation to Honeysuckle Cottage. Dear Miss 
Evesham pretends she is dull, and has sent for me; 
and for Kitty Cartwright also. Nothing could be 
more enticing for me.” 

“Then you will go, of course.” 

She looked up at him anxiously. 

“Dear papa, if it were not for you, I certainly 
should, but I can’t rid myself of the belief that you 
are ill. You do not seem like yourself at all, of 
late. Will you promise me, if I go, that you will 
not allow your business to worry you? that you 
will give more time to rest and recreation?” 

He reached out his hand and took hers, and stroked 
it gently, but gave no other answer. 

“Tf you would only let me call a physician; and 
hear what he says, I might go without this anxious’ 
foreboding on my mind. But I can’t believe you are 
well, when you wear such pale, grave looks. 

“T am not at all ill, foolish child. I have rather 
more on my shoutiders just now than I can —— 
easy under, but I hope to be rid of it speedily. 
times come to everyoue in business, and just now it 
is a puzzling state of affairs with the financial world, 
and one can hardly help bringing care home from 
the counting-room. I want you to go, Hester. I 
admit that the social call made upon my time when 
you are at home, just in this phase of my business, 
aunoys and distracts me, I think a little steady, 
concentrated thought would show me the key to my 
problem. Go to Miss Evesham, my darling, and'when 
you come back, I hope teshiow you # gay and un- 
troubled countenance. Iti the very best place for 
you. You will be safe'there,” 

“ Safe ?” repeated his daughter, puzzled to catch 
his meaning. 

He bit his lip, and under the downcast lid the eye 
flashed fiercely. 

“ Yes ; safe from bold, unscrupulous, audacious ad- 
mirers and fortune-seekers.” 

Miss Lloyd’s red lip curled. 

“Tam safe from them anywhere, papa. I can awe 
the worst of them by a single look, and what better 
protection do I need than the facs that I am your 
daughter?” 

His face, bent down to her shining hair, hid from 

her the spasm which crossed it, sent by some stab- 
bing word in her speech, or some thought suggested 
by tt. 
Ma You are too pure and noble to have any know- 
ledge of the wickedness and villany in the world, 
my Hester. I would shield you, if I could, from any 
glimpse of such hateful discovery,” he said, a mo- 
ment after,and kissing her, he repeated eagerly: 
“ And you will go to Miss Evesham’s 2?” 

“Certainly, papa, if only you will grow well and 
cheerful by my return. It is vegy opportune this in- 
vitation, for now I can hurry away my Violet from 
the spoiler’s search.” 

And two days after, Miss Barbara came darting 
from under her honeysuckle arbour, with out- 
stretched arms, eyes sparkling, and head perking 
forward like a very bird, and was half-way down the 
walk, while her two young friends were darting up. 

“ You dear, good children, you precious darlings, 
I was so afraid you were not coming.” 

“And you—precious stupid,” laughed Miss 
Lloyd, “look at her, Kitty, she wrote me she was 
dull and stupid. Did you ever see a humming bird 
half so lively and vivacious? Oh, Miss Evesham! 
it is so good to be here again in fairy land ; no cares, 
no follies, and above all—no intruders.” 

Did poor Aunt Barbara wince a little at this last ? 
If so she covered it from observation by falling into 
a kissing frenzy, seizing first upon oné@ and then the 
other, until Miss Lloyd remenstrated. 

“Do you mean to annihilate us before we cross the 
charmed threshold? If I must be suffocated of 
sweets, let it be witlrin the cottage walls, in the rose’s 
heart, you know. Come Kitty, let us make a des- 


perate charge, and gain tho citadel.” 


themselves apon the broad, comfortable old divan, 
which no edict of fashion could banish from Miss Eve- 
sham’s sitting-room, and returned to shaking hands 
and uttering little, agitated ejaculations of satisfac- 
tion and affectionate delight. 

“* We shall never come to our senses until we have 
some tea,” said Miss Barbara, and rang the. bell. 
“And we know what that means in Honeysuckle 
Cottage,” commented Miss Lloyd, “ nothing short of 
ambrosia.” 

“JT beg your pardon—something decidedly more 
substantial—cold tongue, rolls and jelly. Don’t I 
know what retribution would overtake me if I should 
send you back shadowy in frame, however spiritual 
in mind? Kitty dear, you are more like a pansy than 
ever.” 

Miss Lloyd answered for her: 

“Nota pansy, Aunt Barbara, that the gardener 
looks after, and transplants ; but a violet, a woodland 
violet, which steals up unsuspected, and gives one 
the sweet surprise of blended fragrance and beauty. 
That is our Kitty.” 

“You have kept fast hold of your friendship, I 
believe it is a good omen for people to meet aS 
They seem to hold their affection steadily,” put in 
Misé Evesham, with a secret, little, cunning gri- 


maces 
“T think it would be very haré-heartediand un- 


tion for Hester, or for you, deas Miss ! 
said Kitty, earnestly, the dew im her eye attesting 
to the sincerity of the declaration. 

“And now for ambrosia in substantial form,” 


r-room,. 
moment 


Rvery the next day — a’ on! 
golden wings; but towards’ dusk brisk Hetle 


hostess enticed them into a cosy rear chamber, and 
brought out a. box of ancient portraits, : 
painted on small ovals of ivory. And with them a 
rolVof manuscript, the romantic story of two fair feces: 
the pictured likenesses. 

_ “There, Hester, you shall read that to Kitty 
while I am doamandien Sarah will insist: that) tie 
famous dish she is getting up, will not come to per 
fection unless | am at hand to watch the prosess. 
I stall come back a#soon as ible.” 

There wasa little additional colour on her ¢' 
those bright, trathful’ eyes had a new triéh of 
dropping confusedly, lier laugh was’slightly nervous, 
but the two girls were intent upon’ the treasure’ 
discovered, and gave no fieed. So Miss 
slipped out, ran down stairs, and took & hasty glanes® 
at the entrance way. 

“ Dear, dear! even a little piece of hypocrisy in- 
nocently acted, is distressing,” she murmured. 

And then she went out to Sarah; but at every 
sound she started, and listened, and finally she took 
a flying leave of Sarah and her savoury compound, 
and rushed to the door, just as the servant was 
closing it behind Lord Cuthbert Lyle. 

Her lips were trembling, her eyes full of tears, and 
she stretched out both hands. 

“ My dear, dear boy.” 

Eyes, and lips, and voice spoke a heart-glad wel- 
come. It was the first glimpse of genuine affection 
his lordship had found. It was so sweet, so grateful, 
so inexpressibly touching, this first womanly greet- 
ing, that it overmastered his lordship’s stern control, 
his steady reserve. 

He allowed her to draw him into the privacy of 
the little parlour, and then he bent down his hand- 
some head, and dropped a shower of tears upon her 
clasping hands. 

“O, Aunt Barbara!” exclaimed he, “0, Aunt 
Barbara! you must be mother, and sister and 
friend, all in one.” 

All the dear woman’s tender heart melted before 
this revelation of the aching void in his. 

“My dear Cuthbert, you know how! have always 

felt like a mother to you. You see how I could not 
wait to come myself, but must needs send for you. 
Ah, how proud and glad I am! Let me look at 
you.” 
, she turned him around in eager enthusiasm. And 
he seemed more at home and at ease with her than 
with any other. He brushed off the tears that did 
not shame his manhood, and smiled, a little mourn- 
fully, but with interest and affection. 

“ And how do you find me, Aunt Barbara? Am I 
changed so much ?” 

“Well, yes, rather more than I expected. You 
show the growth of soul, the deepening of mind. I 
am trying to tell if you are really handsomer or not ; 
the beauty of feature, you know, I mean, there is no 
question with regard to the rest. I miss that golden 
glimmer in your hair which you brought through 
childhood, and which I thought you might always 
keep. Added years have deepened its colour, and 





Upon which all three flew up the walk in hoy- 
denish fashion, Miss Barbara by no means left in the 
year, and then langhing and breatliless, they flung 


somehow darkened your eyes, too; or is it because 


letters. How good 


grateful in me to allow anything to-disturbmy affec- : 


| understand 






= 
how silly I am! Three years, which have changed 
boyhood into manhood, must needs shade down all 
tints. Well, I pronounce verdict with all the rest ; 
you are improyed, vastly improved.” 


are very kind; kinder even than your 
it was of you to follow the 
wanderer with those tokens of your affectionate in- 
terest.” 

“ And how generous in you to spare time to write 
me back such lengthy and charming accounts of 
your journeying. You must make up to me, in 
visits, those letters, for already I miss them sorely.” 
“How at home I feel!” murmured the young 
lord, in a full tone, which, however, held a thrill of 
surprise in it. 

“And that is not strange. Am I not Aunt 
Barbara, and you my boy Cuthbert? ” laughed Miss 
Evesham. 

He lifted those deep blue eyes to hers slowly, and 
looked at her long and earnestly. She saw that his 
soul was stirred within him, and for a moment was 
pained by a vague consciousness that a veil hung 
before it, through which even her quick spirit could 
not pass. She remembered how,.as a boy, the quick 
staining crimson had always marked his agitation or 
excitement, but now he paled perceptibly, the lips 
settling into a stern line, the eyes dilating; but he 
held her hands so fiercely that the clasp fairly 


pained her. 


“ Aunt Barbara, I want to ask your forgiveness. 


'I want to confess my unworthiness to come into the 


friendship of @ good, pure, Christian woman like 

yourself, to humble myself, and make you 

= T have cman claim upon your regard 
ugh ‘pity and charity.” 

“My dear, tea op, 


shall not talk so,” re- 


i she, eagerly. “You were wrong, you were 


wild. I do not want to extenuate it, of course—but 
itwas not so bad as*you'malte'it out. And it lies all 
inthe past now. You Have put it away—you have 
tarned from evil paths. bert, it is only a mor- 


sim Let it be buried, and 
happy present, the proud and 


“ah |” said ‘aoe aa the consequence 
of pat wong dd constantly reac: en 


-bid, unhealthy fancy whicli turns back to look at 
‘forsaken evil, i 

live joyously ia 
‘honourable future.” 


“1 ‘there: ie mich oe, your 
CASB.. received the cotisequences of you: 
‘folly’ ix " own aad’ have expisted the 


was. Dear heart! 
you could not look more self-condemned if you had 
committed felony. You are nervous, and out of 
spirits, in just the mood to come to Honeysuckle 
Cottage and be cured. You obeyed my instructions, 
didn’t you, and ordered your portniauteau forward, 
and your valet back tothe Hall?” 

“Yes, I came to accept your generous kindness, 
but I want you to understand that-l know'I am not 
worthy of it.” 

“ Foolish lad! I tell you your past career is dead, 
and shall not be looked upon again,” cried Miss Bar- 
bara, laying one hand on his head,-and smoothing 
softly the glossy brown hair. 

He: looked up then with a smile, as if he had 
thrown off a nightmare. 

“Then you give me welcome here without any 
reference tothe other Lord Cuthbert who went off 
to Italy?” 

“Of course Ido. And now I forbid any farther 
reference to the matter. You are tobe brig!it, and 
cheerful, and good, and do yon know I have two 
very charming companions’ for’ your rustication 
here ?” 

She observed a shade fall upon the handsome face. 

“ Now you are not going to be nanglity, Cuthbert, 
you will like them very much when you know thew. 
Two charming young ladies.” 

“They cannot charm me away from you, Aunt 
Barbara,” he returned, gaily. 

“T don’t know ; Miss Lloyd has a dangerous re- 
putation.” 

“Miss Lioyd! not Miss Hester Lloyd !” exclaimed 
Lord Outhbert, catching a short breath, and looking 
startled. 

But Aunt Barbara was as cool as a general dis- 
posing his forces before the battle. 

“Certainly, Miss Hester Lloyd! 
dear friend-of mine.” 

He looked thoroughly dismayed. 

“Oh, Auut Barbara, you must send me back as 
quickly as possible, Miss Lloyd is very wroth with 
me. She cannot endure me.” 

“I think she will learn how,” replied Miss Eve- 
"sham, her eyes twinkling, “I defy her to resist the 
quiet superiority of character which you will exhibit 
while at Honeysuckle Cottage.” 

“ But I must not stay, I really must not.” 


She isa very 





| the bright colour is gone from your cheeks? But 


“} beg your pardon, Cuthbert, if you have any re- 
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gard for your Aunt Barbara you must, you really 
must.” 

And then Miss Evesham patted his hands, and 
laughed merrily. 

Lord Cuthbert looked thoroughly discomposed, 
mpon which the dear little woman dropped her 
roguish looks, and said, earnestly: 

“Cuthbert dear, Miss Lloyd is not so faulty as 
she may seem to you. There must be great al- 
lowance made for her education, and her énthusiastic 
pte She is a grand creature, only so 

roud,” 

“Do I not know that?” exclaimed Lord Cuthbert, 
impulsively, and for the first time she saw a red 
flush mantle the grave, pale face. “Don’t think I 
impute to Miss Lloyd the slightest fault. How can 
she help condemning—she who keeps her own soul 
so high and pure ?” 

“You needn’t think I uphold her either,” broke 
in Aunt Barbara, tartly; “it is very arrogant and 
unwomanly for her to set herself so defiantly against 
a person for past misdemeanours. I mean to teach 
her better, to soften down the one hard trait which 
spoils her otherwise perfect character. Dear little 
Kitty Cartwright will be the needed counterpoise to 
Hester’s lofty moods. I promise you, Cuthbert, we 
shall make a mutually agreeable coterie. 

Lord Cuthbert did not answer at once. He had 
turned his face away, and was gazing thoughtfully 
out of the window. 

“Well,” said he, after the long pause, “I put my- 
self into your hands, dear Aunt Barbara, and you 
mustn’t blame me if disagreeable consequences en- 
sue.” 

“TI will bear all the responsibility. Give me your 
promise to be gay and cheerful, and that is all I ask. 
Now I am going to leave you a little while. You 
will find some amusement in the portfolio there. 
Pull the stand to the window. here are some 
family pictures in it. You may remember seeing 
them when you used to pay me your schoolboy 
visits. And go out in the garden, and make yourself 
free to come and go where youlike. Ishall find you 
when I want to bring my forces together.” 

She gave him another kindly pat upon the shoulder, 
and flitted off. 

“Dear heart!’ she murmured, half ruefully, half 
roguishly; “I have got a bit of nice diplomacy on 
my hands now. I know it will never do to open any 
remonstrance or appeal with one of Hester Llvyd’s 
temperament. But I am sure I can trust to that 
warm generosity of hers:” 

And with this cogitation in her mind, she un- 
closed the door, and marched in upon the assault 
with smiling innocence of countenance. 

“O girls, I am so delighted! I knew this was 
going to be a genuine holiday for me. Ido hope, I 
do so hope there will be nothing to mar my enjoy- 
ment.” 

And she deposited her airy figure in the arm; 
chair, and, clasping her hands, looked over to the 
young ladies, in the very ecstacy of delight. 

Miss Lloyd had dropped the manuscript, the por- 
traits were still in her lap, just as she and Kitty had 
left them, and keen-cyed Miss. Evesham knew, by 
the tender mist in their eyes, and the thoughtful 
look upon their faces, that the story had been read, 
and was not without effect, the story which told how 
a dead-and-gone, loving, womanly heart had stepped 
in bravely and tenderly, and saved a wild young 
Evesham from the path of perdition, and wooed him 
onward into the way of right and honour, until he 
had become a great and good man, a pride and orna- 
ment to the old name, 

Her brisk, vivacious manner, and little fervour of 
agitation dispersed the languid mist of sentiment 
which the story had left. 

“ Well, Aunt Barbara, you have succeeded in trans- 
porting us very swiftly from the twilight mists of the 
past, and roused a very keen curiosity concerning the 
more matter-of-fact present. What good thing can 
it be, which has sent your sunny calmness into such 
au effervescence of delight? I am all curiosity,” 
demanded Miss Lloyd. 

“T don’t know whether I ought to begin back—but 
no, you know very well, Hester, how strong I have 
kept my faith in him through his dark hours, so you 
can understand how happy and. proud I am, when 
I know him to have established a better character. 
You know how dearly I love him, how ardently I 
desire his success and happiness. Well, how long I 
am getting to the fects to be sure! Cuthbert has 
come to stay with me fora few days, and he is so good 
and so handsome. And to think it is so fortunate 
that you dear creatures are here to help me to make 
it pleasant for the dear lad, who has run away from 

the gay world, and come to pay an old woman a visit. 
Tam all in a tremor of satisfaction. Nothing could 
cat happened so opportunely! How pleasant it 
will be!” 

And here Miss Barbara aeized firs. Kitty’s hand, 





and then Miss Lloyd’s, and sighed in the fulness of 
content, nevertheless the sharp eyes took a furtive 
glance at Miss Lloyd’s face, what she could see of 


it. 

For Hester Lloyd had raised her handkerchiof to 
her lips, and was seized with,a violent and somewhat 
prolonged fit of coughing. 

Kitty had turned as red as a rose, and never stirred 
her glance from the little hands working together 
neryously in her lap, 

Miss Lloyd’s indignation and vexation sent the 
blood tingling hotly even to her finger tips, but 
what conld she say? There sat Aunt Barbara, 
smiling joyously in her sweet composure and satis- 
faction, tenfold more impregnable than the stoniest 
or fiercest anger. Dear, amiable soul! always 
giving out her heart-sunshine for others, how cruel 
it would be to cut her short in her halcyon anticipa- 
tions ! 

Miss Lloyd fretted her scarlet lip with the restless 
gnawing of the pearly teeth., She called fiercely 
upon her usually ready wit, to find her a safe escape 
from. this dilemma, but there she sat before the 
smiling hostess, completely nonplussed. 

“Now,” said Miss Barbara, sweetly unconscious 
in seeming, “you are to make yourselves very 
charming for the tea-table. We will have a fairy 
life, sure enough. Just count up the resources at 
our command, now we have a veritable knight! But 
there, I wont stay to bother you. I shall call you 
down presently. I must go and feast my eyes on 
the dear boy’s face.” 

“A knight, indeed!” exclaimed Miss Lloyd, 
angrily, the moment Miss Evesham’s pattering steps 
died out in the corridor. “ This is intensely annoy- 
ing! What in the world, Kitty. shall we do?” 

“Don’t you think it is possible for you to be mis- 
taken, Hester?” questioned Kitty, timidly. “ It 
does not seem to me that Miss Barbara could care so 
much for him if he were really bad.” 

“Pshaw! Haven’t Itold you his powers of fasci- 
nation. I have ng doubt he knew we were here. 
He thinks to make sure of you now, under the 
authority of Miss Evesham’s protection. But I warn 
him, I shall thwart him.; I shall defy him still.” 

Kitty began to laugh, but, ended with a little sob. 

“O, Hester, I wish you could see how absurd the 
ideais! Lord Cuthbert does, not care for me at all, 
He is only kind and interested because of my rela- 
tionship. to Ross. I wish you could have seen that 
look of his which followed you after he gave you the 
crown, and it would put to fright any alarm on my 
account.” 

Miss Lloyd had been pacing to and fro quickly, 
gathering fresh anger. with her self-communing. 
She turned around at this, her lip curling: 

“‘Have you never heard of cruel hunters, who 
walk abroad with weapons of all sorts, deadly shafts 
for every species of game? Kitty, Kitty, I am on 
my guard. I should not mind it so much if you 
were not here also, because I have no faith in you. 
In spite of all I have told you, you are half ready to 
go over to the enemy.” i 

“ But I insist upon it, the enemy, if you will: call 
him so, does not want me. Dear, dear! I am sure 
I am sorry he is here, if our visit is to be spoiled!” 

Hester Lloyd coloured a little, and then burst into 
a laugh. 

“T am unreasonable, I confess. I have raised up 
a giant, and gone forth to battle in Quixotic fashion. 
No, no, dear Kitty, I think I can trust myself to say 
that the visit shall not be spoiled, nor shal! Miss Bar- 
bara’s satisfaction be disturbed. I will show myself 
an admirable tactician, swift to repel advance, to 
parry attack, and yet able to avoid a positive skir- 
mish. Come,:pet, brush the mist out of those violet 
eyes, and you shall choose the flowers for my hair, 
and I will knot the ribbops,in' your curls. Not a 
whit more than we should do for Miss Barbara, and 
for her sake, we will do no less.” 


CHAPTER X, 


Lusi still stayed at the hotel, and was.quickly 
falling into civilised ways. He had no longer any 
difficulty in gaining admittance to the Lloyd man- 
sion in lie Square, nor to the private count- 
ing-room in Leadenhall-street. At cither place the 
door unclosed. freely, and he walked in unques- 
tioned, and) was met. by a respectful greeting, 
though Lawrence Lloyd never saw him approach 
withont a cold shudder running through, his frame. 
Day by day he loathed and hated the man with 
deadlier hatred, and yet. every time he came he 
yielded a little more, and spoke, from the outside, 
fairer promises. For a powerful net was closing 
around the great merchant, and struggle. as he would, 
he could not escape it, except in the one way that 
was more ruinous still. Day by day, too, the horror 
looked more terrible and unbearable, and the induce- 
ment to catch wildly at any help seemed more im- 





perative. He reasoned himself into believing that 
there was only one duty before him—to tolerate 
Lubin, and to make the best terms possible to save 
his daughter from the disc very which he knew 
would kill him, if it did not, as he thoroughly be- 
lieved it would, destroy her. He had softened down 
his first wratliful indignation at the man’s presump- 
tion, and he tried his best to overcome his repugnance, 
to find attractive and redeeming qualities which 
would make the man tolerable to a girl of Hester's 
lofty notions. Lubin watched him narrowly, and 
gave him time, because he saw howsurely the agonised 
flutterings of the prond spirit narrowed, uutil it was 
plain they must end in abject subserviency at his fee. 

He had postponed the final hour for decision so 
many times, that at last, Lubin himself lost patience, 
and in a short, curt fashion, which alarmed Mr. Lioyd 
not a little, he made known his determination to wait 
no longer than a week. He had expressed his own 
mind freely, made known his terms—just a weck 
from the time of speaking the thing must be settled, 
one way or another. 

Lawrence Lloyd, who had hitherto awed by a 
single look the lowest and highest man in his employ, 
sat there quailing in his chair,likea chidden schoolboy. 

“Settled ?” returned he, feebly, “you cannot expect 
me to settle the whole affiir without consulting my 
daughter.” 

“Well, no, I can’t say you can. But you can pro- 
ceed, | suppose, in the accustomed manner. You can 
hand over to me the sum of money I have stated, and 
present me to Miss Lloyd with the fatherly blessing, 
saying that I have done her the honour of offering 
my hand and heart for her acceptance, and that you 
have accepted them in her name.” 

“Oh, my prond, queenly Hester!” groaned Law- 
rence Lloyd. 

Lubin’s lip curled, and he proceeded, coolly : 

*T shall Yo my best to help you, for I am really 
captivated. Do you think I shall be a fool, and 
leave anything untried to win her genuine affection ? 
I have been thinking it over, and I am persuaded it 
is not best to go back to the old name at all. I shall 
be able to keep up the state of a nobleman, and I as- 
sure you I can create a sensation. Neither am I a 
novice in winning the smiles of fair women. Cheer 
up, sir, I shall win the fair Hester's affection, we will 
carry on the house in Leadenhall Street in the old 
style, and you will yet be very proud of Count Lubin, 
your son-in-law, at your service, sir. I am a German, 
youknow. And you English have certainly illustrious 
patterns for appreciating German husbands. Come, 
name the day when you will introduce Count Lubin 
to your daughter.” 

“She is away now. She has just gone to a friend’s 
in the country,” returned Mr. Lloyd wishing, oh, 
how desperately, that he could see the prospect in 
the same flattering guise. 

“Well, I suppose she will soon return. Meantime 
there are preparations to be made. I shall take steps 
to have letters and a valet arrive in London seeking 
one Connt Lubin. Letters of introduction to Law 
rence Lloyd, vouching for my respectability and 
importance. You will introduce me into fashion- 
able society. I promise to do you credit, atid your 
fair daughter cannot withstand the ardent lover I 
shall prove myself. Come, why not’ give the do- 
cision now ?” 

Why not indeed? Lawrence Lloyd knew very 
well that all his flutterings ended, like the moth’s, 
in closer singeing of therestless wings. He shivered, 
and ey Se like a drowning man, but he stretched 
out his hands, and answered : 

“T will take the week you promised me. And there 
shall be no faltering after that.” 

“Just as you please about the week. But I can 
tell you it is always best to settle down upon a plan 
instead of beating around, that is, when you know it 
has to come.” 

And here Lubin shrugged his shoulders and made 
a French grimace, 

“If only I could be sure of Hester’s liking you,” 
muttered the wretched father. 

“Pooh! that is beyond question. Besides, she 
is an obedient daughter. I could see that, through 
all her high spirit. Just tell her she must,” 

Lawrence Lloyd smiled. bitterly. When had he 
said that to his idolised daughter? Not since she 
was a child in the nurse’s care, He already saw the 
astonished face with which she would confront hiw. 

But Lubin went away, knowing the matter was as 
good as settled. He had, moreover, his first advance 
of gold in his pocket, and was in jubilant spirits. 
He didnot return at once to the hotel; but took the 
rail, and went out some distance, making a two 
hours’ stroll through a populous town, and perfecting 
some negociations there, which seemed to please him 
amazingly. 

. Two days afterwards a genteel looking serving- 
man presented himself at the hotel and inquired 
exge ty if Count Lubin, his master, lad rooms there 
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Account! What a tumult ensued in the servants’ 
hall. To think that a gentleman of such noble rank 
had remained with them in such modest fashion, and 
they had almost—how thankful they were that they 
had not actually perpetrated the atrocious slander !— 
but they had almcst believed him to be a forger or 
a burglar. 

The count was summoned, the footman bowing 
with a new respect, which, however, did not deter 
him from keeping the door ajar, and hearing the 
count say, in an animated and rather loud voice: 

“Well, Karl, so you are here at last; I had almost 
despaired of yourappearance. I hope you have my 
packet of letters safe.” 

“Quite safe, your lordship. We had a bad time 
coming over, or I should have been here before.” 

“T am thankful enough to get my letters. I have 
immured myself here, like a business man, waiting 
for introductions. Now, then, I can see something 
of society. And we'll have a change.” 

And a change it was. From being a nonentity and 
a cipher in the establishment, his lordship, the Count 
Lubin, advanced to a star of the first magnitude. 
An endless series of visitors were continually calling 
the footman to direct them to his lordship’s apart- 
ments. He had taken a suite now. At first they 
were tradesmen receiving orders, first for elegant 
clothing, and then for swift horses, costly carriages, 
and the like. But, by-and bye, Lawrence Lloyd came, 
and his lordship seemed on the most familiar terms 
with him, even was seen riding with him ; and, after 
that, the Lord So-and-so and the Marquis This and 
the Right Honourable That paid their respects, and 
the position of his German lordship in London society 
was triumphantly established. 

ine feathers make tremendous odds in birds’ fa- 
vour, say what we may, and Count Lubin, in his luxu- 
rious surroundings and elegant setting, made a far 
more pleasing appearance than Lawrence Lloyd could 
have anticipated. It was somehow a consolation to 
him that aristocratic people took so readily to the 
man. It was an endorsement which had more 
weight than he realised. And he presently was able 
to argue himself into the belief that, after all, Hester 
might be happy with the count, and his spurious 
claim be established beyond any questioning. So 
quickly, after once we begin to reason ourselves into 
apologies for evil, do we descend into the depths of 
deceit and guile. 

So Lawrence Lloyd gave his answer to the count, 
and promised to use all Lis influence to win for him 
his daughter’s best regard. Not that he did not have 
hours of shuddering remorse and horror, not that he 
did not shrink from the thought of her return, dread 
meeting the earnest glance of those pure, loving 
eyes, and cower before the consciousness of his fallen 
integrity, but he ran away from these moods, plunged 
himself more absorbingly into business, gave himself 
up to the intoxicating excitement of speculation, and 
wrote to Hester that he was well, in admirable health 
and spirits, and urged her to remain at Honeysuckle 
Cottage as long as she enjoyed the visit. Which 
last the count had hardly approved, for he was getting 
impatient for a meeting with his peerless betrothed. 
Singularly enough the man was in earnest in this 
sudden passion. He really cared as much for the 
queenly, beautiful bride as for the fine fortune, and 
would have perilled the latter rather than have re- 
nounced the former. To while away the time of her ab- 
sence, he had been visiting club-room and theatre, in 
company with a gay young Captain Fallerton, one 
of the younger sons of a fine old family, to whom he 
had been introduced, and whose lively society pleased 
and entertained him. 

(To be continued.) 


A Feat ry PenMANsuip.—A miner residing at 
Woodhall, Airdrie, Robert Thomson by name, has 
cained considerable celebrity in the district for the 
facility with which he uses his pen. In a space the 
size of a threepenny piece the Lord’s Prayer had 
been written four times, and five of the shorter Com- 
mandments, a verse of Scripture, and the name of the 
scribe were also included. The writing was done 
with an ordinary steel pen. Although so small as 
not to be legible without the use of a magnifying 
glass, the characters are well formed and distinct. It 
may be mentioned, as adding to the curiosity of the 
production, that Mr. Thomson is naturally short- 
sighted. 

Game Law.—The Scotch Members seem unable 
to agree about the reform of their Game Law. The 
tenants are determined that the ground game which 
they feed shall belong to them, and the members, 
though not pleased, are trying to prepare a Bill 
which shall satisfy their constituents, yet not extir- 
pate game. Three Bills have been brought in; but 
two of them are considered too weak, and one which 
prohibits all agreements about game between land- 
lord and tenant too strong—at least for the English 


side of the House. Lord Elcho, therefore, has recently 
moved that all three should be referred to a Select 
Committee, and the house agreed, after a funny de- 
bate, in which Mr. Greene asked, in a tone of horror, 
what men were to do in the winter if there was 
nothing to kill; and Mr. Muntz said hares were 
poisonous things to eat, and condemned in Leviticus ; 
and Mr. Taylor said landlords had no more right to 
keep hares than to keep Bengal tigers, against the 
wishes of the people. One thing was very remark- 
able—the moderation of country members. They 
evidently thought it necessary to admit that they 
did not support “the abuses” of the Game Laws, 
though they did not define the line between use and 
abuse. We fancy the compromise—the air to the 
landlord, the ground to the tenant—stands a very 
good chance, and more particularly if deer are pro- 
tected like sheep. 








SCIENCE. 


SText needles, if delicately suspended, even if not 
magnetic to begin with, will become magnetic from 
the action of the earth. 

Ir is said that there is power enough in the rise and 
fall of the tides to drive all the machinery that man 
would ever have occasion to use. 

M. Sorét has addressed a communication to the 
French Academy on the blue water of the lake of 
Geneva. He has found that the light of this water 
possesses a very appréciable polarisation. In order 
to explain the coloration of the water, which is 
known to be extremely limpid, he says that it is due 
to the presence of numerous minute and delicate 
corpuscles which it holds in suspension. On the 
subject of this paper, M. Dumas remarked that in the 
basin of Ménilmontant, which receives the waters of 
the Dhuys, the same blue colour is observed, but the 
water is very clear and transparent. 


A New Parnt.—Ata recent meeting of the French 
Academy, M. Sace called attention to the fact that 
tungstate of baryta forms an excellent white paint, 
which has as gooda tone and depth as white lead, and 
has the advantage above this of not getting black- 
ened on exposure to the atmosphere. Zine white, 
which was tried as a substitute for white lead, has 
failed, he said, through wanting body. M. Elie de 
Beaumont remarked that if this statement was con- 
firmed, it would be of great importance ; for we have 
no need to employ special mining operations for tung- 
sten, as this metal is commonly found in company 
with tin. 

Mr. Lapp has lately exhibited a very elegant 
experiment, showing the liquefaction of gases by 
pressure. Three glass tubes, open at the bottom, 
containing cyanogan, sulphurous acid, and ammonia 
in their upper parts, and filled with mercury below, 
are enclosed in a strong glass cylinder filled with 
water. At the top of the cylinder is a small force- 
pump, which, when worked, drives more water into 
the wylinder, and forces the mercury, which acts asa 
piston, up the tubes. As the mercury rises the gases 
are condensed, and now appear as liquids at the top. 
When the pressure is reduced, by opening a stop- 
cock, the liquids boil, and the gases speedily resume 
their normal dimensions. 


Tue Abyssinian pump has been used in a novel 
manner at the Sheriff Hall Colliery, near Newcastle- 
on-T'yne. A particular seam of coal was subject to 
inundation by water which proceeded from an old 
pit which had been sunk many years ago to deeper 
seams, and had become graduaily filled up to the 
level of the seam in question with some thousands 
of tons of shaft bratticing, stone wall, and other 
rubbish, which formed an obstruction to the water, 
which otherwise would have passed down the shaft 
and found an outlet by old workings. It had been 
found impossible to effect a passage for the water 
through this mass by means of the common bore rod, 
but one of the Abyssinian tube pumps was set to 
work recently and in eight hours and a half 41 
feet had been penetrated, and an outlet for the 
water obtained. 

New TxHeory as To Comets.—A new theory of 
the origin of the tails of comets has been propounded 
by Professor Tyndall in a lecture delivered by him 
before the Cambridge Philosophical Society. The 
tails of comets are, he says, turned from the sun, and 
their growth is too rapid to be consistent with the 
hypothesis that they have been projected from the 
comet, or have been left behind like the fire of the 
rocket in its course, Professor Tyndall believes that 
the tails of comets are produced by actinic action, in 
much the same way as the symmetrical clouds are 
produced by certain vapours in tubes by the action 
of light. The heat, he considers, disperses the 
cloud, and the light produces it; and, as the heat 





is intercepted by the body of the comet, a tail is pro- 


duced by the deposit of vapours in the tract where 
this interception takes place. By this theory there 
may be invisible comets as well as visible, and many 
inscrutable phenomena may result from the min- 
™ g of invisible cometic emanations with our atmos- 
phere. 

Tue Sun.—M. Janssen has announced the dis- 
covery of a means by which the red protuberances 
which form so remarkable a feature of solar eclipses 
may be seen at any time. The method consists of in- 
tercepting by means of coloured glasses all the com- 
ponents of solar light except those of which the pro- 
minences are composed. The chromosphere, as the 
stratum of hydrogen is called, being of the same 
composition, will also be thus visible, This discovery 
will enable astronomers easily to observe the disturb- 
ances in the protuberances, and their connection with 
the spots and other solar phenomena. A popular 
work on the sun is now being prepared for the press 
by M. Guillemin, the talented author of “ The Hea- 


vens.” 
EXPERIMENTS OF LIGHTING. 


TueEillumination of the Court of the Tuileries by the 
oxyhydrogen flame playing on a pencil of zircon, or on 
magnesia covered with zircon, has now continued for 
four months in a regular manner. Messrs. Tessié de 
Motay and Maréchal, of Metz, whose chemical disco- 
veries, or rather applications, have been very success- 
ful, in photographic operation on paper, glass, and 
porcelain, are the gentlemen whom the Emperor al- 
lowed to build a small wooden shed in the court of 
honour of the palace, and carry on practical operations 
for the “ Drummond lights.”” Now, from temporary 
installation, the affair is to- pass into a permanent 
one, and a suitable erection is to be provided. 

We have examined the system, and watched its 
progress ever since MM. Tessié de Motay and Maré- 
chal had revived the oxyhydrogen light for street 
illumination, by aid of the cheap production of oxygen, 
which is mixed at the burner with common coal-gas. 
We must confess that we were disappointed as to the 
& giorno lighting up of the square, The individual 
light of each burner, if we may so call it, is remark- 
ably intense; but-it is a mere point, and has not the 
same diffusive power even as the electric light in its 
lowest condition. If we recollect rightly, about 
thirty years agoa Bude light was pts the centre 
of the upper yard (court of honour) of Dublin Castle. 
It formed a ring of light, two feet in. diameter, and 
about three inches high. This sole light was enough 
to illuminate perfectly the whole of the square, for the 
simple reason that there was surface of intense flame. 
If the oxyhydrogen Tuileries appliance had a number 
of jets placed a foot apart at a good height (to be cal- 
culated) the lighting might be accomplished with a 
pleasing result not yet afforded by the ill-conducted 
experiments we have witnessed. 

The Drummond, or any magnesian or zircon light, 
may furnish a very intense point, seen from an im- 
mense distance, but giving no more light than Sirius, 
&c., for illuminating the earth, unless a reflector be 
placed behind, or a refracting catadioptric lens in front. 
Then an intense light is projected forward in a pen- 
cil, whose impinging area is, however, so limited that 
the rest of the “ scene” is darker than ever, Not so 
with the Bude light. By a proper disposition of the 
circular burner—we speak of a ring-light—and a 
suitable supply of oxygen regulated according to the 
carburation of the gas, we can obtain a light fully 
equal to that of a harvest moon overa large area. As 
it must be adapted for the open air, the question of 
heat is annulled. 


At a grand lodge held at Freemasons’-hall, Lou- 
don, the Earl of Zetland was, for the twenty-sixth 
time, installed as Grand Master of English Masons. 


Tue ADULTERATION oF Foop.—A bill to amend 
the Adulteration of Food or Drink Act of 1860, and 


to extend its provisions to drugs, has been brought 
iu by Messrs. Dixon, Kinnaird, and Goldney. !t 
proposes to impose a penalty of 50/. for the first 
offence, on persons adulterating articles of food or 
drink or drugs, and for the second offence, six 
months’ hard labour. Persons selling articles they 
know to be adulterated are to be liable to a penalty o! 
201, and on a second offence to have their name and 
address published at their own expense. The local 
authorities are to have power to appoint analysts, 
and Commissioners are to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to assist the local authorities in carrying 
the Act into effect. Purchasers of articles of food, 
&c., may, on payment of a small fee, have them ana- 
lysed by one of the avalysts appointed under the 
Act, and the certificate of the analyst that the arti- 
cles are adulterated is, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, to be held in any court of justice t 
be sufficient evidence of the fact certified, and the 
sum paid for the certificate to be deemed art of the 





costs. 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Village Diogenes,” *‘ The Tambourine Girl,” &c., fc. 
————e>___—_- 
CHAPTER XXI. 

To fair, dream-like Venice, queen of the Adriatic, 
we would now lead our readers. It was night, and 
the setting moon flung its parting glory, its veil of 
silvery splendour over the waters, and cast its fare- 
well gleams across the gondolas, skimming along the 
numerous canals. There stood the sea-born city, 
withits spires, domes, and towers, itsmemory-haunted 
streets, the storied halls were Dogés used to walk, 
and the memorable and fitly-named Bridge of Sighs, 
with a palace and a prison on each hand. 

The palazzo of Allesandro Sanvitali was one of 
the finest modern structures in Venice, and with its 
lonie architecture, and its delightful surroundings, 
challenged the admiration of every beholder. It was 
late, and the moon had long since gone down amid 
the waves of the Adriatic, when he ascended the 
marble steps leading from the water's edge to his 
home, and entered the vestibule. With a heavy 
heart, he entered the luxurious little saloon, but in 
his present mood he could not rest, and again un- 
closed the hall door, and went forth into the shadowy 
garden. At that hour all his old love for Veronica 
“iasella came surging back upon him, and he was 
quite ready—indeed his whole soul yearned—to re- 
turn to his allegiance to the flower-girl of Venice. 
As his search for her in Naples had proved ineffecy 
tual, he had come back to Venice, and on sailing up 
to her lowly home, her brother had met him with thg 
keenest reproaches. Her sorrow at his faithlessness, 
ind the wearisome journey she had taken on his ac- 
count, had brought on a high fever, and when the 
delirium had subsided, her feet seemed to tremble on 
the very verge of eternity. She was now slowly con- 
valescing, and during those hours of painful reflec- 
hon, the young Venetian decided his course of action. 
The next morning, at an early hour, he sprang into 

8 gondola, and went gliding towards the cottage 
‘enanted by the Fiasella family. Mooring his bark, 
he hastened toward the dwelling, passing through the 
‘imple wicket gate by which he had parted with 
‘eronica months previous, ere he set out for Naples. 
ler brother had assisted her into an adjacent room, 
tnd stealing toward the open lattice, Sanvitali gazed 
“ her for a few moments unobserved. Her young 

8 was very pale, and the expression of her large, 
‘ad eyes thrilled him painfully, but her long, glossy 
curls were as luxuriant as of old 
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[THE OLD LOVE RENEWED.] 


“ Veronica,” he murmured, and quick as thought, 
the girl started, and lifting her eyes to his face, ex- 
claimed: 

“ Oh, Allesandro!” 

The next itstant he had sprung through the 
window, and was kneeling at her feet. 

“Why, why do you seek me?” asked the girl, 
gravely ; “the sight of you only brings back what I 
have suffered.” 

“T do not wonder that you shrink from me,” re- 
plied Sanvitali. “I know you have endured much 
on my account, and yet, could you now look into my 
heart, you would see all my old love for you reviving 
there.” 

A sudden tide of crimson flushed Veronica Fia- 
sella’s hitherto marble face, and then, remembering 
that the Comtessa Ginevra had promised to make 
some effort to bring back her happiness, she said: 

“Tt may be froma sense of duty that you have 
sought me,” and after a brief hesitancy, the flower- 
girl added: “ Has not Ginevra di Montaldi advised 
you to this course ?” 

“That I confess,” replied the young man; “and 
yet since I left Naples I have thought most regret- 
fully of the gift I slighted in your love, and on learn- 
ing of your sufferings, I felt the keenest remorse tor- 
ture me. Dear, dear Veronica, I would give much 
could I blot out the memory of my visit to Naples— 
how blind, weak, mad I was to prove inconstant to 
you; but to-day I can say as I told you before, all 
the old love is returning in my heart, and I am 
yearning for your forgiveness, your companionship.” 

Tears gathered in the girl’s eyes as she mur- 
mured: 

“Oh, Allesandro, if I could only trust you!” 

“But you must trust me,” interposed the young 
man ; “believe me, you need not fear to confide in 
me as you once did.” 

As he spoke he bent towards her, and pressed his 
lips to her brow. 

The happy Veronica laid her hand in his, a warm 
crimson stole into her cheek, and her large, lustrous 
eyes spoke volumes. 

“Tami forgiven—we are reconciled!” said Sanvi- 
tali ; “it is pleasant to know this,” and then, glanc- 
ing at her small, symmetrical hand, he continued: 
“T miss the betrothal ring I placed here—have you 
destroyed it ?” 

“No, no,” rejoined the girl, “I could not bring 
myself to do that ; but I could not wear it, and laid it 
aside.” 

“ Then let me restore it to its old place.” 

The girl rose, moved toa simple cabinet, and drew 
from it a tivy casket, from which she took her bee 





trothal ring—a golden circlet of exquisite workman- 
ship, set with pearls. The young mau geutly re- 
placed it, and then said: 

“T hope nothing will lead you to remove it again, 
till the wedding ring takes its p!ace.” 

There was a brief silence, and then Sanvitali re- 
sumed: 

“T am very lonely in my solitary home, and I need 
your presence to cheer my lonely hours.” 

Veronica’s face grew grave, as she replied: 

“TI need a year’s study, at least; then I should 
be far better prepared for the position you hold in 
Venice.” 

“Be assured, I shall assent to no such arrange- 
ment,” observed Sanvitali; “* whea you are mine you 
can prosecute your studies if you like, but you are 
wise cnough now to make me happy, and that is all 
I need ask.” 

“But your friends,” said Veronica, “ what would 
they think of your course ?” 

“Am I not my own master?” rejoined the young 
map, “and perfectly free to do as I please?” 

Thus the united lovers talked on, and ere he left 
the cottage, Sanvitali had gained Veronica’s promise 
to be his wife three months later. 

The Fiasella family were not a little pleased at 
the reconciliation of the lovers, and happiness proved 
a grand panacea to the young girl. A rich bloom 
again mantled her olive cheek, her large, lustrous 
eyes grew bright with joyous dreams, and her glad 
laugh once more went ringing through the cottage, 
as of yore. 

Again the lovers went sailing over the Adriatic in 
Sanvitali’s gondola, again they spent many a pleasant 
hour in the cottage garden, again cherished bright 
visions of the future. 

When the tidings of their projected union spread 
through Venice, Veronica Fiasella received a pack- 
age containing a handsome sum of money, and de 
claring that Sanvitali, the rich noble, should not 
marry a dowerless bride. The missive bore no sig- 
nature, and thus the family were left for a time in 
utter ignorance of Veronica’s benefactor. 

We, however, must solve the mystery. One day 
after Sanvitali had renewed his betrothal vows io 
the flower-girl of Venice, and the pair were drifting 
along one of the canals which flow throngh the city, 
an elderly man, who had been busy polishing somo 
rare gems in a famous jeweller’s shop, arose from his 
task, as he heard the exclamation: 

“ There goes the Marchese Allesandro, the heir of 
Sanvitali, and Veronica Fiasella; he has returned to 
his former allegiance, and ere long she is to be his 
wife!” 
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“There is a wide difference in their stations,” ob- 
served another; “he%s a rich nobleman, and she is 
& poor peasant-girl!” 

“But,” said the first speaker, “she is beautiful as 
an houri, and nore of us can wonder at his choice. 
Besides, she is exceedingly intelligent, and with cul- 
ture, will be an ornament to the high position to 
which he will raise her.” 

When the gentleman had left the shop, the lapi- 
dary went back to his work, but his thoughts went 
wandering far into the past, when, in his very boy- 
hood, the mother of Veronica Fiasella had been the 
object of his youthful admiration. He recalled later 
years, when he had lavished the one love of his life- 
time on Carlota Cantoni, and found she had given 
her love to another. 

Yet, bitter as his disappointment*wasj he had not 
allowed himself to hate him whott® she had chosen, 
and when misfortune had visited’ the family, he had 
in secret, mor® tHan once, minist@red to their wants. 
The lapidary had been an industrious man, and, be- 
sides a legacy from his godfatlier, had inoreased his 
earnings so that’ He had ample means at his com- 
mand. 

Veronica was hiermother’s coutiterpart in her girl- 
hood, and all day the lapidary reflected, ere he de- 
cided to carry out the scheme Which had floated 
through his brain in the morning? When he re- 
turned to his lodgings, he said to himeelf: 

“ Yes, yes, it shall be done; Verortew shall: tot 
owe all to the Marchese Allesandro,and n@W let me 
think how I shall manage to bestow the gifty’ 

The matter was soon arranged, the pwellagerfilled 
with a heavy purse, and the pape ye, which 
accompanied it, written on @ slip aud 
drawn through the-rings’ of tlie purse: Ther eat 
fling himself in # cloak}, a Rastening from the 
house, he entered’ a goudol. and sent the boat 
dancing on toward’ the lowely dwelliig of ‘Giulio 
Fiasella. Heavy clowisewere drifting seross' tlie 
sky, obscuring the’ moot) and the darkttess Which 
brooded around favoured? bis ec, Stewttiiity 
approaching the house, We t the pteKage 
through the open window of Veronick’s room, and 
then fled. There the girl had found ita half-hour 
later, and the circumstance had aroused many a con- 
jecture as to the giver. 

Time rolled on, and more than once the myste- 
rious benefactor’s gift was discussed by the Fiasella 
family, and many endeavours made to discover him, 
but thus far to no purpose—the lapidary kept his 
own counsel. 

It was on a glorious morning that a bridal party 
might have been seen entering the grand old church 
of St. Mark’s in Venice. Along the broad aisle, 
the Marchese Sanvitali led his bride elect, followed 
by a brilliant array of wedding guests. 

As the young Venetian led Veronica Fiasella to 
the altar, every eye turned to her, and she indeed 
looked fit for a royal bride. Her costume on that 
day consisted of a white satin robe, a costly neck- 
lace, ear-drops, and bracelets, and a veil of delicate 
lace was fastened above her dark shiny curls by a 
wreath of orange-blossoms. The rites concluded, 
the pair turned from the altar, and proceeded to 
the water's edge, where a luxurious gondola was 
awaiting them. Seated beneath the rich crimson 
awning, with Sanvitali at her side, and surrounded 
by her white-robed bridesmaids, Veronica Sanvitali 
took her way to her new home. 

Ere long the gondola began to move more slowly, 
and then the gondoliers, with white roses gleaming 
in their caps, stopped the barque by the marble steps 
of the stately palazzo which was to be her future 
abode. Sanvitali gallantly handed his bride from 
the gondola, and a moment more they had entered 
his palace home. A brilliant reception ensued, and 
many a patrician lady was obliged to admit the ease 
and grace with which she, who had been a flower- 
girl, received the guests. 

It was late, and dusk was beginning to settle over 
the city, when a tall form entered, and approached 
the newly wedded pair. Both recognised in the 
elderly gentleman before them the skilful lapidary, 
employed in the shop of a fashionable jeweller; and 
yet, as he had never been in the habit of visiting 
the Fiasella family, Veronica was not a little sur- 
prised at his appearance. 

“Friend,” he said, “you wonder at seeing Luigi 
Rusea here to-day, but I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of at least giving you a clue to the mystery 
which enshrouds your bridal dower.” 

A sudden thought flashed through the bride’s brain, 
and she exclaimed : . 

“Ah! E understand now. It is to you I am in- 
debited fur the liberal sum I found in the package, 
fiung into my room one cloudy evening.” 

~ Listen,” rejoined the lapidary, and he proceeded 
to tell the story of his unrequited love for her 
mother, the interest he had afterwards felt in her 
family, secretly ministering to their wants in the 





hour of misfortune, and the resolve that he had 
made that she, the exact counterpart of Carlota 
Cantoni in her youth, should not owe everything to 
the Marchese Sanvitali. 

Veronica extended her hand and earnestly ex- 
pressed her gratitude, and Sanvitali gave him a 
warm welcome. 

“ And now,” said the lapidary, “1 wish*you all the 
happiness I used to picture for myself im the days 
when I hoped I might win your mother, and have a 
Lome cheered by her presence.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied the bride, and 
after a brief hesitancy, she added, “ You will always 
be welcome in my father’s cottage.” 

“Tam about to quit Venice and go to Genoa, 
where I hav@@®few kindred living. Adios/” and 
the next mometitihe was gone. 

When Litigi Rasea left the palazzo, he hastened 
to his lodgings; finished his preparations for his 
journey, aud early’ the next morning sailed for 
Genoa. 

once 


CHAPTER xxil. 


Trt#months which eusveeded Ginevra di Montaldi’s 
rescue from t + Jew, and the ‘announce- 
ment of her betrotiial'te Rafwele Rossetti, had passed 
like a pléasantdremm- Breparations forthe double 
wedding of the youtgtoomtessa and Beatrice d'Bste, 
lier father’s ward, Were'gbing rapidly forward; new 
servants had been poet AN to lend their aid, and 
aniong them was Latra}tlie pretty improvisatrice, 
her blind brother havitige gone on a long visit to 
some friends, who had téien him to the island of 
Capri. Ginevra has spet® many a happy hour in 
the artist’s home, and her visits to his studio were 
full of interest, for here shedisesyered new proofs 
of Rossetti’s absorbing love. ‘Bitere:she had found 
pictures’ of herself in variougestagest of progress, 
and taken at different periods. — hoarded. 
treasures’ was a painting of w tiadis-copy, 
vividly reealling that mountain journey in her 
childhood, ‘Thien there was another, representing 
the tempest-tossed barge, in which she and her com- 
panions were drifting about at the mercy of wind 
and wave ; a third portraiture as she had appeared 
in the little glen at Ischia, in her half-peasant cos- 
tume, and with her head encircled by the wreath 
with which he had crowned her, and a fourth por- 
trayed her firmly grasping the bridle-rein, and vainly 
endeavouring to coutrol the infuriated Romeo. 

“How exquisitely you have painted all these!” 
said the lady, as Rossetti drew them forth for her 
inspection. 

“Dearest Ginevra,” replied the artist, “I assure 
you they fall below the beautiful original.” 

The comtessa laughingly denied his statement, 
adding: 

“Indeed, I am not half as beautiful as Agnese 
Fontana; how I used to envy her velvet-brown 
eyes, her rich tresses, which Titian might have loved 
to paint, her scarlet lips, the vivid bloom of her 
cheek, and her graceful, Hebe-like figure.” 

“If you speak the truth,” observed Rossetti, “ that 
was quite absurd; 1 have seen many lovely women, 
but never, never have I met one half so beautiful as 
you, and I lost my heart to you long ago, among the 
mountains.” 

“ Since I please you, it is all I ask!” replied the 
comtessa, while a bright smile flashed on her delicate 
features, and her eyes grew luminous with joy. From 
such delightful conferences, Ginevra di Montaldi 
would return to her palace-home, and in the solitude 
of her own room look joyfully into the future. 

Visconti had gone back to his home, and divulged 
the comte’s present plans to his father. The old man 
declared that it would have given him great pleasure 
to see the Comtessa Ginevra his wife, but added that 
his cousin Violante had long loved him, and would 
doubtless favour his suit. 

Castinelli still lingered in Naples, and met the 
raillery of his acquaintances as best he could, and was 
not a little pleased that the old Jew, Jacapo, could 
wring no more bribes from him, nor betray his secret. 

Agnese Fontana, as the Comtessa Giuevra sus- 
pected, had fallen in love with the artist, who had 
painted her portrait, and resolved to win him if pos- 
sible. Having heard it rumoured through Naples, 
that the belle of the city had learned to love Rossetti, 
she instigated Medra, the new waiting-maid, whom 
she had influenced to gain employment in the com- 
tessa’s family, to tell the false story of her betrothal 
to the artist. The success of her plans our readers 
already know, and when she learned that Raolfo di 
Montaldi had given his sanction to his daughter's al- 
liance with Rossetti, she accepted a young man who 
had been captivated by her beauty, and left Naples. 

October came, touching the petals of the flowers 
with new splendour, giving a bright flush to peach 
and apricot; and deepening the gold of the orange, 
and old Vesuvius wore a royal crown of crimson, ain- 





ber, or purple mist. The peasantry were busy at 
their harvest-work, amid olive groves, vineyards, and 
maize fields; flocks of peasant girls chattered and 
laughed, as they plucked the fruit, or gathered the 
shining corn, lending their aid'to the sturdy contadinos. 

The anniversary of that delightful excursion to 
Ischia ne been selected by the Comtessa Baern, 
as her bridal day, and a nearer morning never 
dawned over di Italy. » Comte di Montaldi 
had spared nothing that couléigive'¢clat tothe wed 
ding, and designed to make it as brilliant as his 
daughter’s birthday festa inJtme, The rites were 
to be solemnised at the imposiig: cathedtal, which 
we have before described, an@\asethe’ morning wore 
on the great bell pealed forth Pp a nema which 
echoed through Naples, and! seven 
towers, the stately home of the elect, In due 
time; a long line of carriages migtitt Have* Been seen 
winding down the hill, crowned by Raolfi® di Mon- 
taldi’s stately palazzo, and as theyrreavlied® the: base 
of the eminence, they were joined’ . ue 
of vehicles, and took their way towards the cliarch. 

The steps d with velvet, aud as 
the foremost carriages stopped, aud! thie: doors: were 
flung open, a brilliant vision presenteditself: First 
came the six bridesmaid’; accompauied by thei gal- 
lant escorts, aud’ among: tiese m' seer: Aurora 
and Constatiea-Rossetti, whose radiwat oke 
their delight: im their brother's n 
followed the Comte: di) Montaldi, deugliter;, and 
his ward, and Rafael Rossetti and’ Mexgonij.eecom- 
panied by some oft thei cheristied friend’. wiiile a 
crowd of wedding’ guests thronged@iiutotlientiiedral. 
Within the spacious edifice might be’seemesvveral of 
the brave theservants of the Montaldi 
family, and thier Tail Bianca, weve: gathered to 
witness the wad) in ® wemiste corner, sat 
Moise Werncepitie Joe. . 

Vittorio Castinelli had‘acceptedt Hil® invitation to 
the wedding offthe lady whounJieliad exerted every 
effort to win, auth his fatherand siterwere seated at 
his side, ‘ 

How beautifaif’the Comtessa Giwevra looked that 
morning in her bridal vestmentse—a robe of white 
moiré, a veilof point lace sweeping about her, like a 
fleecy cloud, her bridal crown of brilliants, and dia- 
mond necklace and bracelets. Ah! she then seemed 
to merit the appellation of tiie star of Naples. 

As they paused before the glittering altar, an arch- 
bishop, with his mitred head and gorgeous robes, 
advanced to perform the rites. 

Bending towards them, he said: 

“ Are you all quite ready for the ceremony to com- 
mence ?” 

The bridal party nodded assent; but a voice from 
the dim corner, where the Jew had sat, exclaimed: 

“Hold—hold! I must first make a revelation!” 

And all eyes now turned towards the speaker, a 
tall, dark-browed man, who moved rapidly forward, 
and joined the group gathered about the altar, his 
simple garments contrasting strangely with their 
festal garb. 

“ What means this?” demanded the archbishop. 

“ You shall soon know,” replied Werner, with an 
air of grave decision. “The rightful name of the 
bridegroom, who stands here, is not Rafaele Rossetti, 
but Paulo Rafaele Castinelli, and I take pleasure iv 
assuring the Comte di Montaldi, that he who has 
long been a poor artist, is the rightful heir of an old 
ducal line—the man who sits yonder is a base 
usurper! Leonardo Castinelli, heavy bribes can no 
longer keep you from exposure; the truth must be 
revealed !” 

It would be impossible to describe the scene that 
ensued, as the long-hoarded secret was revealed ; ® 
thrill of joy swept through the hearts of Rossettiand 
his sisters; the comte advanced a few es and 
extended his hand; Mazzoni expressed his satisfac-, 
tion at the turn affairs had taken; Ginevra’s eyes 
filled with happy tears, and old Bianca sprang from 
her seat, and stood flushed and excited, gazing at her 
dear young master. The duke, who had been de- 
élared an usurper, looked as if the knell of doom had 
sounded in his ears ; his guilt was legibly written on 
his face, and though his lips parted, he could not 
for a time articulate a syllable. His son and daugh- 
ter grew pale and tremulous, and the young lady 
was soon borne from the cathedralin a swoon. The 
vast assemblage swayed to and fro, exclamations 0! 
surprise flew from lip to lip like wildfire, and some 
rose and leaned forward to watch what was passing 
round the alter. At length, however, the duke 
seemed to regain his self-control, and exclaimed: 

“ How absurd is this statement. For twenty years 
I have oveupied this position I now hold, and to-day 
you taunt me with being an usurper!” 

“ False man,” cried Werner. 

And as he spoke his form seemed to dilate and ex- 

nd. 
sa I have made no disclosures which I cannot 
prove !” 
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And flinging back the folds of his cloak, he drew 
forth a roll of papers, yellow with age, the very 
documents over which old Jacapo had gloated in 
that dismal upper room in the old inn. 

“Hark ye!” resumed the Jew, “in my hand I 
hold letters, written by the would-be duke to the 
four men who acted as his tools, in carrying out 
the plot, framed for wresting the title and possessions 
from the lawful heir, The facts are as follows: 
Leonardo Castinelli was a poor cousinof therightful 
duke, and obliged to make hisown way in the world, 
till he succeeded: in effecting his usurpation. After 
the death of the duke, he, with the aid of men as vile 
as himself, claimed the dukedom, asserting that, the 
young Rafaele, who stands yonder, his mother, and 
his sister, had all been wrecked at sea, As the 
duchess was known to have gone) abroad with her 
children, to visit some friends in France, this fact 
aided Leonardo Castinelli in his schemes. Soon after 
ber return, she died at. a humble osteria near the 
sea shore, and was buried in a village cemetery. 
Rafaele was then a lad of five, and Aurora three 
years younger. The keeper of the inn interested 
herself in, the: little orphans, and found a home for 
them; they took the name of their benefactress, and 
when she died, years afterwards, her only surviving 
child was committed to their care.” 

“That is true,” replied.the bridegroom, “although 
Constanca has never before known that she was not 
our own sister.” 

“And now,” continued: Werner, impressively, “I 
will keep the bridal. party: waiting to. hear only one 
more disclosure, _ Leouardo Castinelli had: the ill, 
luck to arouse the indignation of some of his con- 
federates, and his seerot was betrayed, and the usur- 
per and his son have paid heavy bribes to old Jacapo 
Vandervelde, the Jew,.to prevent exposure of the 
vile plot, which has for years kept the, rightful heir 
in poverty, while they, have flaunted in borrowed 
wealth and rank.” 

With these words Moise Werner placed the papers 
in the hands of the Comte di Montaldi, and said: 

“You and Rafaele Castinelli can examine these at 
your leisure; in them you will find abundant proof 
of my assertions, and be assured, I have spared no 
pains to learn the particulars of Rossetti’s early 
life.” 

Leonardo Castinelli and Lord Vittorio saw that 
farther denial would be utterly useless; the igno- 
niny, which old Jacapo had sometimes pictttred, was 
now a stern reality, and how—how should they meet 
the destiny that stared them in the face? Rising 
from their seats, they made a movement to escape 
from the cathedral, bat Moise Werner seemed to be 
prepared for every emergency, and beckoning to 
some officers stationed in the vestibule, they quickly 
approached, and took them in charge, TheJew was 
about to follow, when the bridegroom exclaimed: 

“Stay—stay, a person who has rendered me such 
a great service. must be an honoured guest at my 
wedding.” 

Werner smiled, and retracing his steps, seated him- 
self among the brilliant assemblage. 

“Reverend father,” said the Comte di Montaldi, 
glancing at the archbishop, “ you, can proceed with 
the marriage rites.” 

The solemn ceremony now commenced, and his 
new name sounded strangely to the bridegroom, as he 
heard the words: 

“Paulo Rafaele Castinelli, do you take this lady to 
be your wedded wife?” 

Like one in a pleasant: dream, he made the re- 
sponses, placed the wedding-ring on the comtessa’s 
dainty hand, and then listened to the marriage rites 
which bound his friend Mazzoni to Beatrice d’Este 
till death should sunder the bond. 

The train of gro and brid ids swept 
down the aisle, followed by the newly-wedded pairs, 
while the Comte di Montaldi pansed to invite Moise 
Saeek to the wedding banquet in his own princely 

ome, 

As the artist handed: his’ beautiful bride into the 
luxurious carriage awaiting them, and seated him- 
self at her side, he said, gaily: 

me love, you have, after all, married a Casti- 
nelli.” 

“Not Vittorio, however,” replied the lady. 

And then looking up into his face, she added : 

“What a pleasant surprise that was; and yet you 
> - dearer to me than when I loved you as a poor 
artist.” 

The young man fondly kissed the ripe lips, which 
had uttered these words, and then exclaimed : 

_ How vividly has my past life been recalled to me 
since I entered the cathedral; I remembered all the 
struggles through which I had passed to gain an 
*ducation, aud prosecute my art-studies; my early 
tecollections, unlike yours, are associated with want, 
and the conflicts it brings. I was a charity-student 
at the university where I was educated, and during 

uy college life 1 had that fondness for art which has 








since led me to be a painter. After leaving the uni- 
versity, as you know, I caught Garibaldi’s wild thirst 
for the freedom of Italy, and for two years followed 
his standard, still sketching whenever I had oppor- 
tunity, and when I quitted the ranks, a rich banker 
in Milan, to whom I had rendered some service, 
lent me a sum sufficient to allow me to spend a 
year in Rome, and sia months in Florence, During 
my residence in Naples, I have been able to repay 
him, and with the rest of my history you are already 
familiar.” 

“Oh! Rafaele,” replied the bride,” it must be sweet 
for you that these struggles are over, and as for me, 
I would far rather be in your position than hold the 
place of your usurping cousin. 

“There I fully agree with you,” observed the 
artist, and thus they talked on, till the carriage 
reached the door of the palazzo. The palace with 
seven towers was soon all astir with festal excite- 
ment, and the reception which succeeded was brilli- 
ant in the extreme, In the palatial drawing-room 
the two brides stood receiving the congratulations of 
their friends, and as the Comte di Montaldi grasped 
Rafaele Castinelli’s hand, he exclaimed : 

“T rejoice with you in your restoration to the rank 
and wealth of which you have been so long deprived. 
At last fortune smiles on you ; from my heart I wish 
you joy!” 

“ My lord,” replied the young duke, “I assure you 
it gives me great. pleasure to know that, after the 
sacrifice you made in. permitting your peerless 
daughter to marry a poor artist, it should prove that 
Ihad been basely defrauded of my rights, and they 
should be restored to me in this unexpected manner. 
Your generosity has soon met its reward.” 

“ Yes, yes” rejoined,.the comte, and bending over 
his daughter, he imprinted, a father’s kiss on her 
white, brow, murmuring “God bless you both.” 

Among the wedding guests who had come from the 
cathedral were some of the gallant mountaineers who 
had assisted our, hero in his expedition to the land of 
the Cimbri, and stormed the castle of Jacapo Van- 
dervelde, and they met a warm welcome. Raolfo di 
Montaldi had liberally, compensated them for their 
bravery,.and Rafaele Castinelli; from the wealth 
which would now flow in apon him, promised to in- 
crease the sum. At length there was a stir amid the 
gay pageant which thronged the drawing-room, and 
Moise Werner appeared, followed by a woman clad 
in peasant costume, with a dark face, which might 
have been cut out of bronze. When the Comte Casti- 
neili and his bridé had cordially greeted the Jew, 
Werner said: 

“ This woman declares that she too knows‘somo- 
thing of the plot, which has to-day been disclosed.” 

“ My lord,” she exclaimed, “I can bear witness to 
the truth of the statements which have been made 
this morning in the cathedral, and could take. my 
oath on the holy cross, My son was one of the few 
who aided the usurper in carrying out his plot, but 
he took. offence at some act cf Castinelli’s, and his 
influence led another to turn traitor, and the secret 
was betrayed so that an avaricious old Jew gained 
possession of it, and turned it to his own account.” 

The artist listened with deep interest to her state- 
ments, and now the servants of the Montaldi family 
and old Bianca came to offer their congratulations, 
and the latter said, earnestly : 

“ Few can rejoice more at the change in your for- 
tunes than I, my dear young master,” and as she 
spoke, tears gathered in her dusky eyes, and rolled 
over her dark cheek, 

And Aurora and Constanca! No sooner had Ra- 
faele and his bride crossed the thréshold, than tliey 
flew to meet the pair, earnestly expressing their de- 
light that he was restored to his inheritance, and the 
little girl said : 

“T know I am only the sister of your adoption, 
but you have always treated me as tenderly as heart 
could wish.” 

“ Remember, my home is still yours, and you are 
ever to enjoy the advantages of a sister,” replied the 
young duke. 

A splendid banquet followed, and this over, those 
important papers were examined, They not only 
proved to be letters written by Leonardo Castinelli, 
detailing his plot for the usurpation of the dukedom 
and the carrying out of his schemes, but a manu- 
script containing the genealogy of that noble line 
for generations, and proving him beyond a doubt to 
be the rightful heir to the dukedom. A messenger 
was despatched to the grand old palace, which Ja- 
capo Vandervelde had visited in the disguise of a 
monk, to communicate the tidings that the son of 
the late Duke Paolo Castinelli had been discovered, 
and would soon come to take possession of his estate. 

Hours after the double wedding at the cathedral, 
Rafaele Castinelli and his bride set out for his an- 
cestral home, accompanied by his sisters, the Comte 
di Montaldi, his friend, Mazzoni, and Bianca and 
Laura, the fair improvisatrice. Rolling along the 


high-road, bordered by tall poplars and antumn 
flowers, they took their way towards the grand old 
palace. The air seemed as soft and bland as in 
summer; a golden hue slumbered on the mountain- 
tops, and the leaves rustled softly in the gentle 
breeze. Now they perceived a pair of lovers stroll- 
ing across the adjacent fields, now saw some graceful 
young girl gathering grapes in a pleasant vineyard, 
and now heard the rattle of a tambourine, and beheld 
a group, dancing the Tarantella. At length they 
came in full view of the lofty hills on which the 
palace was situated, but though it was almost mid- 
night, the grounds swarmed with the delighted 
peasantry, bonfires blazed around, and the family 
escutcheon floated from turret and battlement. 

Lamps were arranged in the trees, which bordered 
the broad avenue, and as the carriage struck into it, 
the bride and bridegroom leaned from the window, 
and perceived it to'be strewn with flowers. 

“They are coming,” cried an old’ retainer of the 
house, and cheer upon cheer wont ringing up into the 
blue vaults of heaven. 

A few moments moré, and thie vehicle stopped, and 
Rafaele Castinelli alighted, and’ handed his beantiful 
bride from the carriage. 

“Welcome, welcome,” exclaimed the old steward, 
“T am glad that justice is done at last.” 

The young man now prondly presentod his wife, 
and then the occupants of the other carriages joined 
the new duke, and followed him into the palazzo, 

“My lord,” said the housekeeper, advancing to 
her new master, “had we had’ earlier notice, we 
might have been able to have given you a more fit- 
ting reception.” 

“ Indeed,” rejoined Castinelli, “I could ask nothing 
better.” 

“This hag indeed been an eventful day,” said Lady 
Aurora, moving to her brother’s side, “and I can 
yet scarcely realise it. I have not forgotten the 
struggles of a certain young man, when he reflected 
on the wide distance whiich separated him from the 
lady of his love.” 

“My conflicts have had a happy termination,” re- 
joined Rafaele, and then led the way to another ban- 
quet, which had been provided in his palace-home. 

Leaving them to their bright dreams, we will follow 
the fortunes of old Jacapo Vandervelde and his 
daughter. Moise Werner had also divulged the fact 
that he was a spy, who had long eluded the vigilance 
of the Austrian government. His son had enlisted as 
a soldier among the Austrian troops, and his father 
had been offered a princely sum if, he would diseover 
their plans to the enemy. He availed himself of the 
knowledge the youth had gained while in the service, 
stole into the camp, readily giving the pass-word, 
and listened to all that had passed at a council of 
war held by the commanding officers: His son, Her- 
bert, had afterwards deserted, and the search for 
both had thus far proved ineffectual. The yonng 
deserter had died not long afterwards, and as he had 
revealed the secret to Moise Werner, who had as- 
sisted in the concealment of the soldier youth after 
his desertion, he resolved to disclose it to the proper 
authorities, Esther, his daughter, had also aided her 
father in carrying out his schemes, and in communi- 
cating the intelligencé to the enemy; and in less 
than a month after the storming of the old castle, he 
and his daughter were safe in an Austrian stronghold. 

With a thousand conflicting emotions, the usurper 
and his son weré borne away by the officers who 
had taken them from the cathedral. In that hour 
they were reaping the reward of their selfishness 
and folly; the rank, the wealth, the power for which 
they had risked so much, what could they avail 
now? 

Far better would it have been for Leonardo Cas- 
tinelli to have gone out into the “ world’s broad field 
| of battle,” and toiled diligently for a livelihood, than 
to frame and carry outa plot which raised him to 
| ease and luxury. What fears had thrilled him when 
he learned to his cost that the merciless old Jew, 
Vandervelde, had gained possession of his secret! 
How his son had also trembled at the power of old 
Jacapo! What a coward his father’s: baseness had 
made him! With dismal forebodings, they looked 
forward to the trial, which must ensue, and how 
their hearts sank as they heard the sentence : 

“ Banished for life!” 

Mazzoni and his fair wife settled in Genoa, the 
home of her childhood, and he bids fair to take a 
| high rank among modern sculptors. 

Fillipo Visconti resolved to heed his father’s 
counsel on his return from Naples, and married the 
| cousin who had loved him so long and devotedly. 
| Moise Werner returued to his dwelling in Portici, 
after the reception at the palace with seven towers, 
and as he parted with the comte the day of his 
daughter’s bridal, he exclaimed: 

“My lord, I hope I have sincerely repented of 
my part in the Comtessa Ginevra’s abduction, and 
avy other aid I have lent the villanous Vandervelde ; 
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and what a prize your daughter won, when she 
married Rafaele Castinelli!” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined the father, with deep ear- 
nestness. 

“That young man,” continued the Jew, “ aroused 
my admiration when I met him in the osteria; his 
firmness, his courage, and his love for the missing 
lady, thrilled my heart as it had not thrilled before 
for many a year. Why, he declared he would spill 
the last drop of blood in his veins for her sake, and 
then the plans he laid for her rescue were worthy a 
military commander.” 

“Sol believe,” said the comte ; “and I assure you 
I am not a little proud of my new son!” 

The next moment he was gone, and Raolfo di Mon- 
taldi not long afterwards entered the carriage which 
was to bear him to Ginevra’s new home. 

Lady Aurora is betrothed to the young noble, who 
was her escort on her brother’s wedding-day, and 
looks forward with bright anticipations, while Con- 
stanca is fondly cherished as a sister. 

Bianca, Laura, and her blind brother have all 
found a home in the family of the new duke, and the 
improvisatrice daily blesses her mistress for her 
thoughtful kindness. 

A part of the summergwhich succeeded the mar- 
riage of Rafaele Castinelli, was spent on board of the 
beautiful yacht “ Hesper,” and during the cruise the 
parted landed at Genoa for a visit to Mazzoni and 
his fair wife, and then proceeded to Venice. 

A letter from Veronica Sanvitali had informed the 
comtessa of the pleasant termination of her sorrows, 
and as they again met in her palatial abode, the 
marchese gave the beautiful duchess a warm wel- 
come. 

In their pleasant home Rafaele Castinelli and his 
bride have spent many a joyous hour; all their fond- 
est dreams are realised, and he blesses the day 
when he won “ Gineyra, the Star of Naples.” 

THE END. 


THE PROPHECY. 


BY THE 
Author of “Olwer Darvel,” ‘‘ Michel-dever,” é&e., &e 
——__—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

-For the elders, the day passed over rather heavily, 
Mrs. Ashford was both excited and depressed by the 
event of the morning, and the other ladies were more 
thoughtful than usual. They gave the deepest sym- 
pathy to the fragile looking woman before them, for 
they knew what she suffered in her own mind. Mrs. 
Ashford was grateful for their kindness, and she made 
an effort to shake off the feeling of weary hopeless- 
ness that would settle around her heart. Her husband 
gave an amusing account of the doings of the children 
on the hill; Mr. Whitney listened with much interest 
to what had occurred. 

Dinner was announced : Harry occupied his father's 
seat, and did the honours of the table very creditably. 

Aubrey and the smaller girls had much to tell of 
their morning’s amusement, but Fantasia sat in a 
kind of dreamy silence, scarcely tasting her dinner, 
and quite indifferent to the observation of those 
around her. When the meal was over, she went into 
the parlour, threw herself upon the sofa, and in a 
few moments was in so sound a sleep that it was 
found impossible to arouse her. 

When the time for departure arrived, Mrs. Melrose 
insisted that no attempt to remove the child should be 
made. She declared that it would be dangerous to 
one in so critical a condition as she believed Fantasia 
to be. With much reluctance Ashford consented to 
return to the Vale alone, leaving his wife and daugh- 
ter at Melrose till the next day. 

Fantasia was removed to a bed, and a constant 
watch kept over her ; but she showed no symptom of 
awakening till ten o’clock on the following morning. 
She then roused up as suddenly as she had gone to 
sleep, and said: 

“T am very hungry; please give me some tea.” 

‘he food was brought to her, and she ate it in 
the dainty fashion which had been peculiar to her be- 
fore her accident. In a fewmoments she pushed the 
whole away, and said: 

“Why do you look at me so, mother ? I hope you’re 
not going to cry over me again. Please don’t.” 

“ No, I will notcry over you, Fanty. My tears shall 
be quenched, if they suffocate me. Do you feel 
perfectly well this morning if 

“Morning! Is it morning ?” 

“ Yes; you have been sleeping nearly seventeen 
hours.” 

The child regarded her with dilating eyes, and then 
raised both hands to her head. She slowly said: 

“J feel as if L could fly from here to the Vale. 
Where is father ? I want toshow him that I remem- 
ber the speeches he taught me to declaim long ago R 








“Your father went away last evening, and we 
were to be sent home by Mrs. Melrose when you 
awoke. I will go to her and ask to have the carriage 
ordered.” 

Harry forgot all about his annoyance with Fanty 
when he saw her. He stepped forward to meet her, 
and said: 

“T’m so glad you are not ill again, Fanty. Iwas 
afraid that you would be, and I should have myself 
to blame again for making you so. We ought not to 
have played in the sun yesterday, grandma thinks.” 

“Oh, that did me no harm. The sleep I fell into 
has done me ever so much good. Iam going home 
as soon as the carriage can be got ready, but Icouldn’t 
leave without telling you how sorry I am for being 
so perverse yesterday. I really thought your poetry 
perfectly beautiful, Harry ; and as to the wreath, I 
knew all the time that you would never let a thorn 
stay on the roses you put on my brow. I hope you 
will forget allabout my bad behaviour, Harry.” 

To this apology, the lad gravely replied: 

“Fanty, we will be as good friends as ever.” 

Violet said : 

“I’m glad I’m not going away, Hal. Ilike to stay 
here best. Ma Ash is very good to me, but I love 
grandma best.” 

The carriage was soon out of sight. 

Ashford was watchiag for the return of his wife 
with some solicitude, and when the carriage drew up 
at the gate, he came out to assist her from it. Fan- 
tasia exclaimed, when she saw him: 

“Oh, I have had such a nice long sleep. I can tell 
you all about the things I used to study.” 

Mrs. Ashford went into the house, and was soon 
busily engaged in her domestic affairs. 

As the weeks went on, it became Ashford’s habit 
to take the child to a beech grove half a mile distant 
from the house, and spend many hours of the day in 
preparing her for the triumphs he knew she must 
win. 

Ashford laboured diligently to prepare her in every 
way for a successful début, and as the end of the 
summer drew near, he exulted in the thought that 
he had been perfectly successful. 

On the last day of August she said to him : 

“ The time is almost come for me to go away. You 
will let me tell mother now what was in that letter, 
that she may get ready to accompany me? She 
must know it.” 

After a pause, he said: ‘ 

“She must find it out for herself, then. I forbid 
you to enlighten her.” 

The girl looked at him with dilating eyes. 

“ How is she to find it out unless she is told ?” 

“Things are understood after they happen, and I 
intend to avoid all fuss and worry, by taking you 
away without her knowledge. I shall leave a letter 
explaining my motives, and bidding her get ready, 
and follow us at her own convenience. That will 
be much the easiest way of settling the matter.” 

Fantasia looked frightened, and began to cry. 

“T wish you to understand one thing, Fanty ; if you 
refuse to go away with me on my own terms, you may 
shut up your books, cease your studies, and turn your 
attention to domestic affairs. Your mother can teach 
you how to sew and darn, and initiate you into all 
the mysteries of housekeeping. I shall give you up 
to her, and have nothing more to do with you.” 

She wiped away her tears, and said : 

“It’s very hard to mother.” 

“But you need not go, if you would rather stay 
here. I give you leave to make your own choice.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Fanty, with sudden fire. 
“ You know that I must go with you, or you would 
not say that.” 

“Then come withme. The choice is easily made,” 

“No, it ain’t easy for me to leave mother. If I 
thought she’d be sure to follow us, I wouldn’t feel 
it so much.” 

* Then put aside all your bad feelings, for she will 
be sure to follow us fast enough.” 

The contest continued some time longer, but ended, 
as Ashford knew it must: Fantasia consented to leave 
the Vale clandestinely with him, in three weeks from 
that time. She pledged her word to do or say no- 
thing that could arouse her mother’s suspicions as to 
their intentions, and her father knew that he could 
trust her. 

A few days before that set for Fantasia’s departure, 
Ashford left the Vale, telling his wife that he should 
not be back in less than a week. With the child 
herself there was an understanding that, on the 
afternoon of the fourth day, she was to be in the 
woodland which had been the scene of their daily 
rehearsals; he would take her thence without the 

knowledge of any of the family, leaving behind them 
a letter explaining whither she had gone, and why 
this evasion had been thought necessary. 

When Ashford parted from his wife, there was 
nothing in his manner to arouse her fears that this 
was intended by him as their last interview on earth ; 








on his part there was no shrinking of the heart, as he 
thought of the desolate lot to which he was ready to 
abandon her. He thought only of himself, and the 
life of pleasure and self-indulgence he had prepared 
for himself, through the weary waiting of all these 
years in which he had barely tolerated her presence 
near him. 

At this time Violet was at the Vale, and on the 
appointed afternoon Fantasia found it impossible to 
rid herself of the child. She followed her pertina- 
ciously wherever she went, and she was finally ecom- 
pelled to allow her to accompany her to the wood- 
land. Fantasia had thrown her arms around her 
mother and kissed her many times, before setting out 
for her afternoon ramble ; but of late this impulsive 
manner of caressing her had become so much a 
habit withthe child that Mrs. Ashford thought no- 
thing of it. 

When the children gained the shelter of the wood- 
land, Ashford was already there, and to the joyous 
cry of welcome uttered by Violet, he replied by 
sternly asking: ; 

“Why have you brought this child, Fanty ?” 

“She would come with me, and if I liad refused, 
mother might have suspected something. I did the 
best I could, and she need not be in our way.” 

“T can give her the letter, in place of leaving it on 
the seat, but then we must be far away before it is 
delivered.” . 

“Tell her to stay here until the sun goes down, 
and she'll be afraid not to mind you,” suggested Fan- 
tasia, rather sullenly, for at this last moment she half 
repented her promise to abandon her mother. 

“Listen to me, Violet. I am going to take 
Fanty away with me for a ride, and you must stay 
here alone till we come back, or somebody comes 
from the house in seareh of you. If you attempt to 
wander back by yourself you may get lost in the 
woods. Here is a letter for your Ma Ash, and if I 
should not get back before they come from the house 
in search of you, you must give it to her. Do you 
understand ?” 

“ Y-e-s,” said the ehild, dubiously. “I know the 
way back, and can go by myself. I’m not afraid of 
losing my way.” ? 

“ But } might, yow know, and it will be safest 
to guard against accidents. Fauty shall give you 
some wild flowers and leaves to play with, and you 
can make her a wreath by the time she gets back.” 

Violet was very unwilling to submit to this ar- 
rangement; but Ashford was peremptory, and she 
was afraid of him when he began to look angry. 
Obeying the suggestion of her father, Fantasia threw 
wild flowers in her lap, which she hastily gathered 
from the woodland. She then kissed her several 
times, and said: 

“Good-bye, Violet.” 

The afternoon was clear and the air filled with 
sunshine. The birds fluttered their wings in the 
branches above her head, a squirrel hopped almost 
to her feet, and looked up at her with his bright eyes, 
and Violet ceased crying, to watch its antics. 

At length, overcome by the warmth of the after- 
noon and the stillness of the forest, the child’s head 
sunk upon the side of the seat, and she fell into a 
deep sleep. The sun was setting. when she was 
aroused from this by the voice of old Jonah, ex- 
claiming: y 

“Where's the other one, I wonder? Hi, miss; 
what’s come to you here ?” 

For a moment Violet was bewildered, but she re- 
membered what had happened before she slept, aud 
cried out : 

“Fanty’s gone! Pa Ash came and took her away. 
Oh, Jonah, Iam so glad you didn’t leave me here till 
dark came.” 

The old man opened his eyes very wide, and said: 

“Yon have been dreaming, Miss Violet. This is 
one of Miss Fanty's tricks. She’s hid herself.” 

“No, she hasn’t. It was Pa Ash; and here's the 
letter he put in my pocket to give ma. Take me home, 
please, Jonah, for 1’m tired of the woods.” 

The man’s face changed to an ashen hue, and he 
dolefully said : 

“Come along, and give her the letter.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wurn Jonah and his young companion came in 
sight of the house, he saw that Mrs. Ashford was it 
the portico, and he divined at once that she was be- 
coming alarmed at the protracted absence of the child- 
ren. 

He hurriedly drew the child into a side path. 
” Come this way, miss. We'll get in by the back 
way.” 

Violet obediently followed of the old man. As 
they walked behind a thick hedge which sheltered 
them from observation from the house, they saw that 
Mrs. Ashford had left the portico, and’ was moving 
rapidly towards the gate. 
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Violet drew forth the letter which had been con- 
fided to her. While Lethe was turning it over in her 
hands, and inspeeting it from every possible poin: of 
view, an agitated step was heard approaching the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Ashford, almost breathless with ex- 
citement, stood in the doorway, saying: 

“The sun is down, and the children have not come 
back. Iam afraid they have got lost in the wocds. 
J onahy you must go out and look for them before night 
falls. 

Lethe had instinctively placed herself in front of 
Violet, end the child was clinging to her dress with 
trembling hands. In a husky tone the old man said: 

“T'll go, ma’am ; but I’m afraid it won't be of much 
use.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Here’s a letter what was to be give to you, ma’am, 
and when you've read it you'll see it ain’t no use.” 

At these words an awful change passed over the 
face of Mrs. Ashford ; the features seemed to collapse 
and sharpen visibly, and a woman of stone could 
scarcely have been whiter or more rigid than she 
looked then, Her lips seemed to syllable the words that 
came from them, without any volition of her own. 

“ A letter for me! who sent it, and how did it come 
in your possession ?” 

Lethe ste aside, revealing Violet. The little 
creature rushed forward, and grasping the cold hand 
of her protectress, cried out: 

“They are coming back again, Ma’ Ash. They said 
they would, and they’ll soon be here now.” 

“They? Who?. Where is Fanty? What has 
become of my child—my own—my own ?” 

No words could portray the anguish of desolation 
conveyed in the utterance of the last words, and she 
looked so deathlike, that Lethe believed she was 
about to faint. She drew near her, put her arms 
around her, and Mrs. Ashford submitted to be led 
to the sitting-room, and placed on a chair, closely 
followed by Jonah and the child. She silently held 
out her hand for the letter, and signed to the woman 
to light a lamp, that she might read it. She asked 
no questions, for she understood that her worst fears 
were realised ; she knew that she was deserted by 
both husband and child. 

A table was drawn near her, on which the lamp 
was placed; Violet crouched at her feet in silent 
terror, and makinga great effort, Mrs. Ashford raised 
her ghastly face, and said: 

“This letter is from my husband. I wish to read 
it alone—that is, with no one present but the child. 
Go now, but in an hour you can come back to me, 
Lethe.” 

The two servants went silently away, fearing to 
add to her sufferings by any remonstrance. 

The door had no sooner closed on them, than Mrs. 
Ashford tore open the envelope, and read the follow- 
ing words: 

“ Laura—The time has at last come when I can 
tear off the mask, and stand before you as Iam. Es- 
trangement has long existed between us, though we 
dwelt beneath the same roof, and kept up the sem- 
blance of caring for each other. On your part, there 
may have been some truth in that seeming ; but on 
mine you have long known that weariness and dis- 
gust were the only feelings I had for my home or its 
mistress. For this you were not to blame; for you 
did all that w&s possible to such a woman as you are 
to render me contented in the lot I had embraced, I 
take on myself the burden of the blame ; such a man 
as 1 am should never have married at all. Domestic 
life, with all its petty cares and annoyances, is ex- 
tremely distasteful to me, and from this day I cast 
them aside for ever. We have finally parted. You 
will see my face no more, nor will you hear from me 
from the distant land to which I am bound. 

“Tam grateful to you for this much: the gift of 
your little fortune has enabled me to accumulate 
enough to enable me to live as a gentleman should. 
The bequest of Mr. Falconer will suffice for a sup- 
port for you, and it is all you have to depend on. 
Lhe Vale is sold, and Jonah goes with it to the new 
purchaser, who will at least be as kind a master to 
him as I have been. Violet will, of course, be given 
up to Mrs. Melrose, and my @aughter I have enabled 
ww provide for herself. 

“With her own consent, I have taken Fantasia 
away with me, and I shall place her with Claude 
Senton, giving him legal power over her till she at- 
tains the age of twenty-one. If such is your wish, 
you can join her in London, in November, as Benton 
is willing to allow you to become a sort of attachée 
to his corps, provided you are no expense to him. 

“ Adieu, Laura! Afterseventeen years of wedded 
dulness, Iam at last in a position to claim my free- 
dom. You will not regret me, for you have little 
cause to remember me with sentimental fondness. 

We did not suit each other, but that was not your 
fault. It was @ mistake on your part when you 
accepted me, and I reetify it now by restoring you 
the liberty which I also claim for myself. 





* Fantasia expects you to follow her, and I think it 
may be as well for her that you shall do so. 

“Hiram Asnrorp.” 

After reading this heartless and cruel effusion, 
Mrs. Ashford’s head drooped upon her hands, and 
she sat motionless for so long a time, that Violet be- 
gan to sob and call upon her name. She took no 
notice of her cries ; it seemed as if she did not even 
hear them. Once she spoke in low, heart-rending 
tones: 

“Oh, my cbild, my darling! how could you be so 
ungrateful to the mother who adored you ?” 

The sound of her voice caused Violet to hush her 
cries, and she sat in terrified silence, watching the 
heart-stricken woman, leaning now with her face al- 
most upon the table on which her arms rested. No 
sound was heard in the room save the ticking of the 
clock upon the mantel, for the child was suddenly 
impressed with such mortal dread, that she was afraid 
to raise her voice again. 

The hands of the clock moved silently over its 
face, but at last a silvery chime broke the awful still- 
ness, and eight o’clock rang out upon the air. The 
door that opened towards the rear of the house was 
unclosed as noiselessly as possible, and Lethe came 
in with stealthy tread and scared face. 

She saw the extremity of fear depicted in the face 
of the crouching child, and dreading she scarcely 
knew what, she lifted Violet in her arms, and bore 
her to the door, beside which Jonah was standing. 
Placing the little girl in his arms, she whispered : 

“ Take her to the kitchen, and keep her there.” 

Shaking in every limb, Jonah bore the child away, 
and Lethe returned to Mrs. Ashford. She lifted the 
form of Mrs. Ashford from its seat, and placed it 
tenderly and reverently upon the sofa which stood 
on one side of the room. 

The woman knew that she was dead ; she had long 
known that any sudden or violent emotion might pro- 
duce this catastrophe at any moment, and she said to 
herself : 

“ He meant to kill her when he wrote that letter, 
and to make it sure, he stole Miss Panty away.” 

With a faint hope that life might not be extinct, 
Lethe and brought out a bottle of camphor and 
another of cologne. With these she bathed the 
hands and face of the motionless figure before her ; 
but they grew colder to her touch each moment, and 
she was at length reluctantly compelled to acknow- 
ledge that all efforts to restore life to that pallid form 
would be useless. 

Once convinced of this, Lethe knew that on her 
must devolve the duty of preparing her late mistress 
for the grave, and with trembling fingers and many 
tears, she made the last sad toilette of the dead— 
straightened the emaciated limbs, and folded the pale 
hands upon the heart which had broken at last be- 
neath the burden laid upon it. 

In spite of the terrible anguish which had rent life 
away from her, almost in a moment of time, the face 
of Mrs. Ashford was calm and peaceful, and something 
of the cherub-like beauty which had once been hers 
came back to her still face, now tliat human passion 
was at rest, and the spirit had ceased to wrestle with 
the flesh. 

Throwing a sheet over the lifeless form, Lethe 
closed the shutters, and locking the door behind her, 
went to the kitchen ina state of almost hysterical ex- 
citement. 

She found that Jonah had quieted Violet, and per- 
suaded her to eat a portion of the supper which had 
been prepared, but never called for. She was now 
asleep in his arms, and the woman took her without 
a word, and carried her to the bedroom in which she 
usually slept. 

“What'll we do now? Somebody ought to go to 
Melrose, and tell them what’s being done here ; but 
I'm afraid to ride by myself, and I ought not to leave 
you by yourself with a dead corpse.” 

“I’m not afraid, for she was as good a woman as 
ever stepped; but I’d rather not be left in the house 
with no living creature but the child. We had better 
sit up together in the room yonder, and at daylight 
you can go over to Melrose, and let them know that 
little Violet must be took right away.” 

Jonah assented to the propriety of this arrange- 
ment. E 

Overcome by fatigue and watching, Lethe slept 
towards morning. Bothshe and Jonah were startled 
out of their slumbers by a low growl] from Celt, and 
a moment later a knock was heard at the front door. 

“ Daylight’s come at last,” ejaculated Jonah, stum- 
bling from his recumbent position. ‘ There’s some- 
body wanting to getin, Lethe ; but asorry coming in 
it'll be to her, if it’s Miss Fanty that’s there.” 

“No danger of that, for he’ll not let her come 
back,” replied the woman. “I'll go to the door, and 
see who it is.” 

Opening a narrow crevice through which to recon- 
noitre, she uttered an exclamation of glad surprise 
as she recognised Mr. Melrose. 





He looked very anxious, and a little pale, and be- 
fore the woman could speak, he asked: 

“ How is Mrs. Ashford this morning? I am afraid 
she passed a wretched night, and I came over to in- 
quire about her this morning, as soon as it was pos- 
sible to do so.” 

“Then you know what’s happened, sir; but you 
don’t know all. The master’s gone, and took Miss 
Fanty. Oh! Mr. Melrose, it’s-a dreadful thing to 
have to tell, but she’s gone farther away than he 
has. The poor heart’s broke at last!” 

“Good heavens! you don’t say that Mrs. Ashford 
is dead ?” said Mr. Melrose, in an excited tone. 

“Tt was the taking away of the child, I think. 
There was a letter come to her by little Violet.” 

He strode past her, entered the room she indicated, 
and throwing himself upon a seat, listened to Lethe’s 
narration with stern brow and compressed lips. Wlicn 
she had finished, he said: 

“T have long feared that some such catastrophe 
as this would suddenly end Mrs, Ashford’s life. 
You have been very faithful and courageous, Lethe, 
and deserve much credit. It wasa mere chance that 
betrayed to me the evasion of Ashford, and I came 
over here to offer such service to his deserted wife 
as I could render. I am too late, unfortunately, to 
be of any use to her, but I can relieve you from one 
embarrassing charge by taking Violet away with 
me, and I will take measures to send you such as- 
sistance as you need.” 

“Thank you, sir. I was going to send Jonah to 
Melrose ; but I'm glad you've come.” 

“T met Ashford on the road in a buggy, with a 
child on the seat beside him. He made an effort to 
avoid me, but I drew up and called out to him, and 
he was compelled to stop and speak with me. He 
stated that he was taking Fanty on a little pleasure 
trip he had long promised her, but the child did not 
seem to enjoy the prospect of the visit, for she had 
evidently been crying violently, and she scarcely 
spoke to me. 

“T feared that something was wrong, but I had no 
right to interfere with Ashford in any way, and I 
bade him good-bye, telling him that I should come 
over to the Vale to-day. He thanked me very po- 
litely, and said that his wife was fortunate to claim 
such good friends as my mother and myself. He 
then drove rapidly on, and I came on to my own 
home. If it had not been so very late when I reached 
Melrose, I would have come here at ouce ; but it was 
nearly midnight, and I feared that a visit at that 
hour would only alarm Mrs. Ashford. I set out for 
the Vale with the first dawn of day, and I am glad 
that I did so.” 

“ Wouldn't you like to see Mrs, Ashford, sir? She 
looks like a sleeping angel.” 

Mr. Mélrose shook his head, and went out into 
the portico to await the appearance of the child. In 
half an hour Lethe again made her appearance, ac- 
companied by Violet, still half asleep, though her 
toilette had been carefully made. She put up her lips 
to be kissed, and asked : 

“Why can’t I bid Ma Ash good-bye? Lethe 
wouldn’t let me kiss her, though she is asleep on the 
sofa.” 

“You might have disturbed her, my dear. Come 
now, and let us canter away to Melrose, where Harry 
is expecting you to breakfast, and grandma will be 
sure to have somethiug nice for her little pet.” 

Ignorant of the loss she had sustained, Violet smil- 
ingly allowed herself tp be placed in his arms after 
mounted his horse, and the two rode away in the di- 
rection of Melrose. Both were silent, for the child 
soon fell aslecp again, and he had too many painful 
thoughts pressing on his mind to be willing to talk 
much, even if his companion had been capable of 
comprehending him. 

' (To be continued.) 


Tue WEATHER IN MrLBouRNE.—A correspon- 
dent sends us the following, dated 1st February 
last:—We have had very curious weather—so much 
thunder and lightning. On Thursday evening the 
lightning was very vivid, lighting up the whole 
place for about two hours almost continuously. The 
next night we had more lightning, and the following 
day another storm, when it rained very heavily. 
Rain is very much required in some parts of the 
country, where they are shooting a part of the cattle 
in order that the remainder might live. We, in 
Melbourne, know nothing of this deprivation, as we 


‘have always plenty of water, of which we make 


a good use in irrigating our garden, which Conse- 
quently looks fresh and blooming now, while other 
places are dry and withered. We have a great va- 
riety of flowers—too numerous to mention—but the 
principal at present aro balsams, raised from Ger- 
man seed procured from a Scotch seed firm, and 
which are 30 inches high. The double Zinvias are 
truly beautiful, and we have many very distiact va- 
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rieties of them, which add much to their display, as- 


sociated as they are by verbenas, French marigolds, | 
All our | 


phloxes, gladioli, geraniums, dahlias, &c. 
vines are late sorts, and, consequently, will not be 
ripe for some time. We are eating peaches of a 
tree a seedling of our own, which, although only 
five years old, is loaded with fruit, and very fine 
they are, 


TWICE SAVED. 


CHAPTER I, 


DARKNEss and gloom without; coldness, desola- 
tion, and death within! How the wind moaned in 
the pine woods, and whistled sadly and weirdlike 
around our dilapidated cottage. I crept close up 
into a corner, and wept. No soft hand wiped away 
the chilling tears which ran slowly down my cheeks ; 
no gentle voice whispered : “ What ails my darling ?” 
but the cold, mocking winds echoed my wild sobs, 
and the dismal creaking of the fir branches smote 
like a spirit-voice upon my ear. 

My mother was dying! They said so, and I knew 
it—navy, I felt it! I knew that the grim monster was 
watching near, that he would soon bear away to the 
shades of eternity my only treasure, my only re- 
maining friend—my mother! 

They told me she was dead! The cold, gray light 
of a tempestuous morning was struggling in at the 
broken windows, when they bade me come and look 
at my dead mother. I hardly realised it—I could not! 

They took me from the room, and clothed me in 
the dark garb of mourning ; they braided up the curls 
which had been her delight. 

Uncle Randolph came for me. The letter which 
had conveyed to him the tidings of his only sister's 
death, and her dying wish that he would care for her 
poor Zelaine, was not unnoticed; and now he had 
come to take me away from my mother’s grave to his 
cold, stately home. I felt an instinctive dread when 
he drew me towards him, remarking, with cold in- 
difference: “ Zelaine, you say is her name ;” then, 
turning to a lady who had cared for me since my 
mother’s death, he said: ‘She has her mother’s eyes, 
only with a wilder expression ; but her complexion 
is dark and sallow. Poor thing! she wi!l never be 
handsome; but no matter, she is Edith’s child,” and, 
pushing me away from him, he bade me prepare for 
the journey with despatch. 

_ 1 visited my mother's lowly resting-place, and bade 
farewell to her ashes ; I cast long, lingering looks on 
everything endeared to me, for her sake, and then, 
with tearless eyes, I suffered my uncle to place me 
in the carriage. No words were spoken as we rode 
rapidly along. Culdness and gloom were taking 
possession of my heart, and, child as I was, I felt a 
sad presentiment that I] was approaching nearer and 
nearer misery, that hope and love were fast receding ; 
and I laid my head down on the cushions and wept. 

I had often heard my mother speak of her brother 
Walburn, and was prepared to find him stern and 
cold, but not so very, very chilling towards his orphan 
niece, the child of his only sister. Aunt Mildred I 
had never seen, but report called her proud and un- 
charitable. A gloomy prospect for a child nine 
years of age! 

The sun was sinking to his home behind the blue 
mountains, when we arrived at my uncle’s residence. 
Gloom was all around. The dark stone fronts of the 
sombre pile of buildings, seemed tolook down frown- 
ingly upon me, and the pine trees, black in the 
gathering shadows, moaned sadly and hoarsely in 
the chill evening breeze. 

The hall into which we entered was dreary, like 
the outside, and the long, frescoed parlourinto which 
the servant ushered us, was almost as forbidding. A 
fire was burning on the ample hearth, and the red 
light lay warm and briglit on the crimson covers of 
the chairs, and amid the pink roses on the carpet. 
Uncle bid me lay aside my wraps, and warm my 
chilled limbs ; and then, as if he had done all that 
was expected of him, he left me alone. 

At last—it seemed an age to me—the heavy oaken 
door swung slowly open, aud Uncle Randolph ap- 
peared, followed by a lady robed in dark velvet. 

“Mildred, this is the child, Zelaine Arlington, 
Edith’s child.” ; 

And the stately lady took a step forward and bade 
me come to her. Tremblingly—for there was some- 
thing in her great gray eyes that frightened me—I 
obeyed. She pushed back the disordered hair from 
my forehead, and an impatient expression crossed 
her handsome face as she said: 

“Pshaw! what a disagreeable countenance! 
Walburn, take her to the housekeeper, and let her 
be clothed more befittingly. The room in the eas- 
tern tower is to be hers.” 

And with a queenly step, Aunt Mildred withdrew. 

I do not know how I kept back my tears. I, who 
had been always spoken to with the voice of love; 








| who, at*every childish grief, had been lifted in a 


mother's pitying arms, and held close to her gentle 
breast—to be treated thus indifferently! But I 
swallowed the great sobs which were welling up 
from my heart, and followed Uncle Randolph to the 
housekeeper’s room. The housekeeper was not more 
cordial than her mistress. She gave me some warm 
tea and toast, and lighted me up to the room which, 
for the future, was to be mine. 

How thankful I was when I was left alone! I 
was not superstitious, as most children are at my age; 
had I been so, the room in which I stood might have 
filled me with fears. It was a room of octagonal 
shape, lighted by two large windows, surmounted by 
heavy oak carvings. The walls were black with 
age, and the dark, bed-hangings swept the green 
matting which covered the floor. A large chair of 
antique pattern, a modern couch, and a few minor 
articles of comfort, completed the furniture of the 
apartment. 

There were two doors leading from the room, and, 
with a child’s love of adventure, I tried the handle of 
the nearest. It yielded to my touch, and, with an 
uuhesitating step, I entered a long, gloomy gallery, 
whose extreme end lay in a‘blackshadow. Shading 
the lamp with my hand, that the strong current of 
air might not extinguish it, I hastened forward, and 
found myself in what was evidently the picture room 
of the mansion. 

Grim-looking images were hung upon the walls ; 
bearded cavaliers; demure, sober matrons ; young 
ladies in blonde tunics and long ringlets, with, here 
and there, a landscape of rare beauty. 

At the extremity of the gallery, I paused. In a 
modern gilt frame hung a picture, which, young as I 
was, drew my whole heart towards it. It was the 
likeness of a boy, perhaps fourteen years old, sitting 
on a little hillock, by the side of a clear stream. 
The features were purely classic in their outline. 
Eyes large, brown, and lustrous; the clustering 
auburn hair was flung carelessly back from the broad, 
open brow, and round the finely-curved lips lingered 
a smnile of exquisite sweetness. 

I remained, spell-bound, gazing at the picture, ti’! 
the deep, sonorous tones of the hall-clock rung u.. 
on the dull air, striking twelve. Reluctantly 1 
turned away, and, seeking my room, I threw myself 
on the bed, and overcome by weariness, I fell into a 
deep slumber. 

When I awoke, the red sunbeams were lying on 
the ceiling at the foot of my bed, and, on rising, I 
found, to my surprise, that my own garments had 
been taken away, and those of a costlier texture sub- 
stituted. 

I dressed myself as well as I was able, and combed 
out my long, tangled tresses ; but I missed my own 
dear mother’s soft hand on my forehead, and her 
sweet kiss on my lips. Oh, this desolation of heart 
is terrible ! 

AgainI sought the picture-gallery. J could not 
resist the wish to gaze upon that picture, which had 
so enchanted me. 

I stood enraptured before it. There seemed a 
stnile almost lifelike on the warm lips, as the rosy 
beams of the morning sun rested lovingly on the still 
features ; and before that picture I could have knelt 
in adoration. I loved it as I had loved nothing on 
earth before, except my mother. 

I was summoned to breakfast, and never shall I 
forget the gloom and bitterness of that niorning meal. 
No kind words, no smiling glances to greet me ; only 
a cold “ Zelaine, take your place there ;” and, with a 
withering heart, I obeyed. 

Aunt Mildred was a superbly beautiful woman. 
I could not help admiring her, notwithstanding the 
haughtiness which characterised her whole bearing. 
After breakfast, my course of study was marked out, 
and returning to my chamber, I essayed to learn the 
lesson Aunt Mildred had given me. 

My eyes overtlowed many times, for there was no 
kind one to assist me and encourage me when I wea- 
ried. Aunt Mildred said I had done well; but in fu- 
ture she should expect me to do much better. 

After I had recited, she said to me: 

“Zelaine, your study hours will be from ten till 
twelve, and from two till four ; after that you are at 
liberty to run out of doors to play, if you wish ; only 
be careful and not fall off the rocks, by the seaside.” 

My heart gave a wild bound of joy when the old 
clock struck four; and, throwing on my bonnet, I 
went out of the great, gloomy house into the clear 
sunshine. I ran on, and on, never stopping until the 
beating of the surge on the rough, rocky shore ar- 
rested me. "T'was a wild, glorious sight! Dark, 
high rocks fringed the bold shore, and, climbing the 
very summits, 1 sat down, My soul was full of the 
wild grandeur of the scene. The white foam boiled 
and seethed around the frowning gray rocks, and the 
hoarse groaning was like exquisite harmony in my 
ears. 


My soul is one of the wild and terrible. From 





childhood I have delighted in’ the grand and awe- 
inspiring. A tempest is my delight. I love it. The 
roarings and tremblings of the whirlwind are dear to 
my soul’s very fibres! Here, on these drear rocks, 
I resolved to pass my leisure hours, for I found a 
strange joyousuess in listening to the deep, mea- 
sured roar of the ocean, and in gazing out at the vio- 
let expanse, unvaried as far as the eye could reach. 
The gathering night-shadows warned me to return, 
and as I did so I cast behind me a regretful glance. 

Why need I linger on this — of my life? It 
was the same from day to day, and from year to 
year. The same unvarying round of duties. My 
study-hours were passed in the picture-room, before 
that picture, although I had never yet asked asingle 
question regarding it. How it had found a place in 
the family collection, I knew not, unless my uncle 
had seen it somewhere, and, admiring its extraordi- 
nary beauty, became its purchaser. Be that as it 
might, I cared not. I loved it with all the wild en- 
thusiasm of my nature; I fancied the deep, loving 
eyes looked down upon me pityingly, and fancy made 
me happy. 

Every afternoon, I went to the  haunted-rock,” as 
the wild headlands were called by the neighbouring 
fishermen. Many Were the dark tales told of my 
favourite rock—of weird voices bredking out on the 
midnight air, and of pale forms dancing fantastic 
measures on the beach, but for all this I loved the 
dreaded locality better. They told me, in whispered 
tones, of a dreadful night when a gallant ship went 
down with all her noble crew kheueath the frenzied 
waves. ; 

Time passed; until I was sixteen years of age. My 
aunt was still beautiful and stately, and my uncle 
submerged in business. 

‘There was much company at the house, ‘but no one 
noticed me. Sometimes, indeed, young men with 
astonishing breadth of whiskers, would stare at me 
with their sleepy-looking eyes, but I cared not for 
their scornful glances; the animal was too inferior 
to cause me any other tion than tempt 

Thus, unloving and unloved, I passed my child- 
hood and youth ; that portion of life which is, to the 
favoured child, so full of happiness, was to me a 
sandy desert, with, here and there, an oasis of tears.’ 

Oh, there were times when I so longed for the en- 
folding of loving arme and the music of kindly voices, 
and all my utter loneliness rushed like a great ava- 
lanche over me. 

In the meantime, my studies had been arduous, and 
I had made rapid progress. A cross old Bachelor of 
Divinity was employed to initiate me into the 
mysteries of hic hxc, hoc, and the lighter literature of 
la langue Frangaise. 

At sixteen, I was better educated than many a 
maiden who has been all her life a denizen of the 
schoolroom, and comes forth with a diploma, rich in 
staring capitals. 

One dreadful night, when the storm-king had un- 
bourid his myriad fiends, with liberty to rage uncon- 
trolled, I threw on my mantle, and took my way to 
the cliffs. Oh, the wild, exquisite grandear of that 
night! The red lightuing flashed athwart the pitchy 
blackness, lighting up the boiling ocean until it 
seemed a boundless plain of fire. The winds howled 
like infuriated demons, and the hoarse, crackling 
thunder mingled its voice in the elemental war. 

Ithrew myself down on the wet rocks in an ecstacy 
of delight. It was all in accordance with my own 
spirit. I rejoiced that my soul sympathised with ob- 
jects that strike terror to the heart of man! In my 
total isolation from human sympathy, I felt the need 
of something out of the world and yet of it—some- 
thing on which the hand of divine power had rested. 

Thad lain but a few moments, when high above the 
roar of the waters, broke upon my ears a wild, 
startling scream, like that of a human being in the 
last struggle for life. 

I sprang to my feet, and, as a burning glare lit up 
the water, I saw, with horror, a large, dark vessel 
borne swiftly by the winds towards the low, sandy 
reefs, which extended far out beneath the water. 
Misanthropic as I was, I was not unpitying. My 
heart went out in sympathy to the strange ship, and 
I vowed to try and save one, at least, of her numerous 
passengers. 

During my residence on the seashore, I bad become 
familiar with the management of a boat, and could 
swim like a water-fowl. 

I sprang down the rocks to the little cove, where 
the fishing skiff, in which I had often sailed, lay 
moored. With an untrembling hand, I loosed the 
fastenings, and, in a moment, I was abroad upon the 
ocean. ‘lhe water around me boiled, like the contents 
of a forging cauldron, but what cared I for that ? I 
loved danger—my whole being rejoiced in it. 

Every rock and sunken reef for miles along the 
coast, were familiar to me, and'I knew that it would 
be death for me to attempt to. keep inland of the 
strange vessel, which was now within a quarter of 4 
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mile of the breakers. It required all my strength to 
keep the boat right side up, but my courage did not 
fail me. At last, I heard the fatal crash, dull and 
heavy, followed by a deep gurgling cry which will 
for ever be vivid in my memory ; and then the light- 
ning showed me nothing but the rolling ocean, and, 
close on my bow, a few pieces of broken timber dash- 
ing around the rocks, 

And again did that wild scream ring out with 
appalling distinctness, and, resolved to save or perish 
with it, Lrowed my frail craft in the direction whence 
the ery proceeded. A moment, and the friendly 
lightning threw around its lurid glare, and revealed 
to me the object of my search, clinging to a broken 
fragment of the bowsprit. An instant more, and I 
grasped the struggling fellow being in my strong 
hands, and drew her into the boat. 

“Oh, save me! save me! save me!” was the wild 
cry, a8 the woman grasped my arms with the vice- 
like strength of frenzied terror. I shook her off. 
“Lie still,” I cried, sternly, for I knew that the 
slightest movement. might send us to destruction. 
‘The woman sank down senseless in the bottom of the 
boat, and I put forth all my strength to gain the en- 
trance of the cove. 

How, I scarcely know, I reached the shore in 
safety. My uncle, together with several of the 
neighbouring fishermen, had gathered on the beach, 
aroused by the shrill cries, and they were horror- 
struck when they saw my strange situation. 

Uncle Randolph started back in affright at behold- 
ing me, for he had thought me abed and asleep; and 
he was, I thought, about to censure me for my inex- 
plicable conduct, when his eyes fell on the insensi- 
ble burden. 

“Good heaven, Zelaine! what have you here?” 

Then, pausing a moment as if slowly comprehend- 
ing the whole, he said, as he lifted the dripping 
figure in his arms: 

“ You are a brave, noble girl, Zelaine!” 

I followed uncle and his senseless charge. Aunt 
Mildred was horrified when she heard the whole ac- 
count, and scolded me severely for the “ great risk I 
had run.” : 

And she whom I had saved—would that I could 
breathe out on paper her unrivalled loveliness! But 
why attempt it? She was evidently about my own 
age; slighter in form than myseli-a blonde. The 
golden hair, dripping with the cold brine, curled 
close and thick around her snowy forehead, and the 
long, silken eyelashes lay still on her white cheek. 

After a long time, by the aid of restoratives, she 
opened her eyes and gazed wonderingly around. Oh, 
how beautiful she was! I felt a thrill of envy as I 
compared that soft, sweet face, and golden tresses 
with my own haggard features and elfish locks. 
Heaven forgive me, I could not help it! 


CHAPTER Il. 


Mornine’s light dawned on a dreadful spectacle. 
The beach was strewn with boxes, bales, and broken 
timbers, remnants of the ill-fated vessel; and more 
dreadful than all, the ghastly bodies of those who 
had gone down beneath the dark waters, were every 
moment washed up by the surf. 

Melicent Warden, that was the name of the res- 
cued maiden, had narrated to us the particulars of 
the wrecked vessel. She was a richly-freighted mer- 
chantmen, with a few passengers, and by strong 
winds she had been borne out of her course, and met 
destruction in the manner already mentioned. 

As I had expected, uncle and aunt adopted Minnie 
Warden. I had felt that they would, from the first, 
and strange as it may appear, I was grieved at the 
thought. Not that I feared the estrangement of their 
affection for me, for they had never loved me, but I 
did not like to have my blessed solitude invaded—I 
feared, I scarcely knew what. 

Minnie was kind to me, how could she be other- 
wise—I had saved her from a dreadful fate! ‘But, 
somehow, distrust of her crept into my heart, I 
ae not why, but with a woman’s foible, I disliked 

er. 

One day there came a letter to Uncle Randolph, 
‘earing on the envelope the post-marks of several 
European mail-offices; and with a face beaming 
with pleasure, he perused its contents, and then 
landing it to Aunt Mildred, he rubbed his hands 
together in glee, and exclaimed: 

“Read, Mildred, read! Herbert is coming home!” 

Aunt sprang forward eagerly to catch the letter, 
and her eyes sparkled when she had read it, 

_ “Who is Herbert?” asked Minnie Warden, look- 
‘ng up wonderingly from the collar she was em- 
broidering for Aunt Mildred. 

I should not have dared to ask that question. 

“Herbert Warrener, my nephew,” proudly returned 
Aunt Mildred ; “it is possible you have never heard 
me mention him? He has been away the last two 
Years, improving in his profession—that of an 





artist. His portrait, taken when he was very young, 
hangs in the picture-gallery. Have you never seen 
it, Minnie ?” 

I heard no more. He whom I hadloved so wildly 
was coming! I brought out my heart to look at it. 
Why had Aunt Mildred never spoken to me of her 
nephew? Why hadshe not asked me if I had seen 
his portrait? Alas! alas! I was a poor, plain de- 

endent—hated for the ugliness with which God 
ad endowed me!. Bitter, bitter, thoughts passed 
through my mind, and then I was calm—the 
whirlwind in my bosom subsided, and I went about 
"Yuet beetle ee oe making’ for Herbe 
ons were ’ for Herbert 
Warrener. The long suite of rooms in the western 
part of the mansion, which.had so long been vacant, 


were opened, and set in order for his.;coming. Min- |. 
erything— 


nie assisted at ev 
me to-do. 

I passed these days of anticipation mostly out of 
doors. I had a passion for trianism, and 
mounted on a high-mettled horse, which belonged 
to my uncle, but had not long before been given up 
as unmanageable, I galloped over the country for 
miles, the excitement being well suited to my wild 


m 

Inferho, as I had named my steed, was a noble 
animal, coal black, and as fiery as my ‘heart could 
wish. There was @ Sympathy between us. He 
loved me as well as a dumb creature could love, for 
he would neigh with delight when. I approached 
him. He was my pot my favourite, the only thing 
I loved, and I would pass hours\brushing his smooth, 
glossy coat, and combing out his long, tangled mane. 
You will think me foolish—perha was. 

The day appointéd for Herbert Warrener's arrival 
came at last. I felt unable to meet him whose 


there was nothing for 





shadow I had so long adored secretly, and I set out 


on Inferno for a ride over the hills. I rode.on, and 
on, until I reached the dense forest. J dismounted, 
and let Inferno feed at will. 

I sat down on the grass, in the thick, cool 
shade, and commuged with myself. I gazed on all 
the beautiful things around me, and I felt a strange, 
new tenderness sté overme. I thought of my 
dead mother, cast out.of the hearts of her relatives: 
and why? b he hadloved asofi of poverty. My 
mother, whose maidenmamewas Edith Randolph,lhad | 
married Richard Ar early in life, agaiust the| 
will of her parents ibrother; and they had dis-| 
owned her, and turned away their affections from | 
her. Two years.aftermy birth, my father died, and, 
left my mother with that last resource of poor women, | 
plain needlework, She'thad given her employers her} 
life, every stitch was. @rop of her heart’s blood, and at 
last, worn out, with earth, she laid down in that sleep. 
so welcome to the broken-hearted. A letter written 
just before her death, had touched the feelings of her 
last relative, her brother, and he had immediately 
set cut for his sister’s orphan. I thought of all this ; 
then came memories of later days—of cold looks, 
stern words, of love withheld; of wild yearnings, 
unsatisfied affections, of a heart whose treasures 
were running to waste, returning nothing but gall 
and bitterness. I sat there on the damp grass, until 
a lowering sun warned me of the night’s approach. 
Then I arose, mounted Inferno, and rode slowly home. 

Herbert was coming, probably was there already. 
And Minnie—I knew he would love her! With an 
artist’s eye, and a poet’s soul, how could he help 
it? and what mattered it to me, if he did? I feared 
to answer. 

Iheard gay voices in the portico, as I rode towards 
the stable, and the night wind bore to my ears the 
sound of a deep, mellow voice, which fell upon my 
spirit like the breathings of an angel: 

“Zelaine? quite a romantic name! 
Mildred, what is she like?” 

Aunt Mildred’s voice broke the spell as she replied : 

“She is a strange creature, Herbert; you will not 
like her. She is reserved to the last degree ; andas 
for affection, she loves nothing in the world but an 
unmanageable horse, that will permit no one to come 
within hearing distance but herselfi—ah !—here she 
comes,” aud the rest of the conversation was in- 
audible, 

Aunt Mildred sent a servant to inform me that tea 
was waiting ; and hastily changing my riding ap- 
parel, I descended to the parlour. The room was 
dimly lighted, bui I distinetty saw the occupants. 
Aunt Mildred arose and led me forward. 

“ This is Zelaine Arlington, Herbert,” she said. 

And the hand that grasped mine was warm and 
friendly, and the voice was very sweet, that said : 

“ Zelaine, I hope we shall be very good friends.” 

At the tea-table I saw him in all his glorious 
beauty. He was the mature counterpart of that 
idolised picture. Nobleness and truth shone from 
his clear, dark eyes, and around his mouth was the 
same irresistible smile. Iloved him! I felt it in 
every fibre of my being. 





Pray, Aunt 


Days passed. Herbert Warrener was still with 
us. He spoke to me but seldum, for I was cold to- 
wards all his friondly advances. I so feared that he 
would discover my fatal secret, that I dared not 
trust myself to lookéin his face. 

Minnie was of a very timid disposition, and it was 
only to please Herbert that she had undertaken to 
learn to ride. A docile little pony was purchased 
for her, and pleasant days, Hexbert instructed her in 
the art in which the excelled. Sometimes I went 
with them, and dh ‘how I wished that I could be 
frightened, if it:would only bring him near to soothe 
me, j 
It was spoken of that Minnie ghould be Herbert's 
_ and her ’beanty aud iher talents were extolled 

aily. 

Minnie would Janghingly declare her intention of 
captivating iim, mnd tossing ‘back the wealth of 
shining curls:which shaded her fair face, she would 
say, with evident satisfaction : 

“Ts it-not fortunate that I have no-rival here?” 

; cp was an artist of ow ag order; his 
pictures were rare specimens of the glorious art, and 
before the creations of ihiis pencil I have stoud en- 
tranced for hours. Hemewer showed me his paint- 
ings, but to Minnie's ‘taste ‘he fashioned many a 
Plowing landgcape. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Mar. WaRRENER entered hurriodby, 

“ Aunt,” said he, hastily, “Dr. y pronounces 
my headache and languor the premonitory symptoms 
of small<pox, and—” 

“Oh, horrible! thorritle!” exdlaimed Minnie, 
pallid with fright ; “where shall wego? what shall 
we do?” 

“Leave the house as soon as possible,” replied 
he; I weuld.sooner die than endanger those I love.” 

“ But who will stay with you, Herbert? who will 
care for you? ” asked Aunt Mildred, hesitating. 

Tstepped forward. “Mr. Warrener, I will stay 
with you,” I said, calmly. 

He looked at me in astonishment. 

“Very well, be it so,” said Aunt Mildred; “if the 
disease should attack you, it will not injure your 
lodks, You shall stay ;” and with a relieved air she 
left the room. 

Aunt and uncle, with Minnie, went to a country 
relative that afternoon, leaving instructions for me 
to inform them of anything which might transpire. 

Thus wasI left with him whom I loved better 
dhan my ownilife. I never was so happy as at that 
moment. What were life and hope compared to 
siving him one pang? 

Mr. Warrener sat buried in a reverie for some 
hours after the departure of the family; then, sud- 
denly rousing h‘snself, he called me to him, and gaz- 
ing into my face with his earnest eyes, he said: 

“ Miss Arlington, what could induce you to remain 
here with me? Did you uot kuow that your life 
may be the cost?” 

“T have consented to do only my duty,” I replied, 
calmly. 

He took both my hands in his, pressed them thank- 
fully, and then dropping them, said: 

“ Bring a book, Zelaine, and read to me.” 

I obeyed, and read to him until his head sank 
wearily back on the chair, and his eyes closed with 
a deep murmur of pain. I bathed his hot temples, 
and put back the shining threads of hair from his 
flushed brow. 

From that time, for seventeen days, he was in 
agony. I never left him—I felt no weariness—no 
need of rest. My hand administered the nauseous 
medicine—my arms held him when his bed could no 
longer afford him rest. 

The disease attacked him only internally; there- 
fore, I was spared the pain of seeing his face dis- 
torted by its ravages. He would have, at long in- 
tervals, moments of sanity, and, at such times, he 
would call me to his bedside, and thank me again 
and again for my kindness, as lie was pleased to call 
it, and entreat me to be careful for his sake, if not{.r 
my own. 

Every day I despatched to the family the state of 
Herbert’s health. 

Mr. Warrener grew better. The physician said 
he would bé saved, and I retired to thank heaven for 
its mercies. 

Consciousness and reason returned at last, and 
Herbert’s first inquiry was for Minuie. Very calmly 
I told him of her, and asked if he wished to see her. 
He placed his hand to his forehead, as if to recall 
some lost thought, and then he said, suddenly ;: 

“Tell me, Zelaine, did she desert me willingly, or 
did aunt. - 

He stopped, and added, sorrowfully: 

“ Ah, yes, I remember; all left me but you, Ze- 
laine! Noble, courageous girl! Come to me, I want 





to look at you.” 
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I stepped to the bedside. 

“ Hold your face down close to me, Zelaine. What 
mikes you look so pale and sad? Ah, I had forgot- 
ten—it is your long night-vigils with me. Lie down, 
peor child!” 

And he passed his hand caressingly over my hair. 

Slowly Mr. Warrener recovered strength. I 
tended him as I would have tended an infant. How 
dear, how very dear he had become to me, I dared 
not confess, even to myself. He would sit and look 
at me for hours, as I read to him, or worked by his 
side. 

Iu spite of the precautions of Dr. Gray, his beautiful 
hair came out, until he was almost bald, At this 
time it was deemed safe for the family to return, and 
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IMINE, MINE; ALL MINE.] 
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after the necessary purification of the house was over, | 


they were sent for. 

Minnie was nervous, and almost afraid to see 
Ilerbert ; but when, at last, she ventured into the 
room, she seemed to be horror-struck at his altered 
appearance. Herbert greeted her kindly, and asked 
ler to sit with him awhile, and tell Lim of herstay in 
the country. But she soon grew weary of the sick- 
room, and hastened away to the parlour, to practice 
some new songs which she had lately received. 

Five months rolled away, and Mr. Warrener had 
almost recovered from the effects of his illness, and 
Minnie was again his ever constant companion. 

Herbert always spoke to me very kindly, and en- 
deavoured often to draw me into conversation. I was 
too conscious of my changing face and trembling 
voice to risk myself to his notice. 

Aunt Mildred relaxed her sternness somewhat, and 
uncle’s demeanour towards me was changed for the 
better. 

Oue day I had wandered down to the river which 
met the ocean but a few rods from the rocks, and, 
throwing myself down on the moss ina dense thicket 





with unrestrained violence. A little white kitten, 
which had been given me by a kind old fisherman, 
had followed me, and now she crept close up to my 
side, and by her soft, gentle purring seemed imploring 


happier since she had been mine. 
strangely to speak thus of a simple kitten, but let 








beat firm and regular. I reviewed ju a moment my 
whole life. All my deep, overwhelming love for 
him came over me. For an instant I was tempted. 
Melicent Warden was alone. No eye but that of Goi 
saw her, save mine—should [let her perish? He 
would be mine then. Should I stain my soul with 
murder? No, no, no, my whole soul revolted at the 
thought. 


On came the boat. In a moment it was driven 


| abreast the point. Witha quick movement I graspe:: 


the long painter which still hung from the boat and 
drew it with the feeble strength of one hand towards 
me. By persevering efforts I succeeded in drawing 


| the boat, with its senseless occupant, by the narrow 


oint. 
. I had barely gained the land when an exclamation 
of mingled horror and surprise fell}on my ear, aud 
Mr. Warrener was at my side. A few hurried words 
explained all to him, and we bore Minnie home. 

t seemed that, tempted by the beauty of the day, 
she had wandered farther than had been her inten- 
tion; she had stepped into the boat. The weight 
careened the puny skiff, and it was swept into the 
current. 

Thus had I twice, under God, been instrumenta! 
in saving the lifetof the woman who had come be- 
tween me and my heart’s idol! 

There was a new arrival in the village. A 
young lawyer, so it was said. James Horton was 
his name. He came one evenitg totea. His appear- 
ance was prepossessing, but there was, about him a 
je ne scais quoi which displeased me. He talked the 
whole evening to Minuie, but never addressed me 
after the introduction. He admired beauty, I sup- 
pose, and my plain, pale face disgusted him. Well, 
I am satisfied with my ugliness. God made me thus 
and I will not murmur. 

One sunny afternoon I went down to the cliffs ; I 
sat downin my grotto and wept. His name escaped 





anyone be, like me, cast out on the broad ocean of | 


life in a frail bark, with no hand to steer or arm to 
sustain, and they will be happy in being loved by the 
humblest of God’s creatures. 

I wept for a long time. Tears relieved me. 

“Oh, heavens!” I cried, in the bitterness of my 
spirit, “am I always to live this aimless life ? Must 
she stand between me and him? She who had de- 
serted him in his grestest extremity to be cherished 
in his bosom and soothed upon his heart!” ‘The 
thought was dreadful. In the wild agovy of my 
soul I wished she might die. 

A wild shriek startled me. It was like that I 
heard five years ago, in the blank midnight, when a 


noble vessel was struggling for life in the boiling | 
I rushed to the water’s edge, and horror | 


ocean. 
froze my blood as I gazed upon the spectacle! There, 
in the tiny boat, stood Minnie Warden, her eyes 
strained in terror, and her hands raised to heaveu in 
mute supplication. Instantaneously the thought 
flitted through my mind, there is no mortal ear to 
hear her screams, no eye to see her destruction—let 
her perish !—She has won him from you, and . 
I bade Satan behind me, and calculating the chances, 





| I resolved to rescue her or perish with her. 


She was dear to him, and he would mourn if she 
would return to hima cold corpse—I would save her. 
The chances, however, were but poor. A weak girl 
in a frail boat, avd I, a helpless woman, alone could 
save her! 

In all this horror, this near approach of death, I 


which skiited the river just above Cliff Falls, I wept | was perfectly calm; not a pulse quickened, my heatt 











my lips—I could not help it. I heard a deep sigh ; 
I raised my head, and Mr. Warrener was standing 
, looking earnestly towards me. 
Confused, ashamed and confounded, I buried my 
| face in my hands. I was too wretched even to weep. 
| All the agony of my life-long grief was crowded into 
| that little moment. Rather would I have died thar: 
| he should have known tliat I had dared to love him 
unasked. 
Mr. Warrener laid his hand on my arm and drew 

| me to a seat beside him. 
| “Zelaine,” he said, softly, “that which I have 
witnessed to-day has revealed to me what’ I had 
never suspected—that Iam dear to you. It is best 
| to explain all. Zelaine, I have loved you very 
| dearly since you watclied beside me, when all others 
| fled from me in affright; my love has grown and 
| strengthened until now it swells through my heart 
}in a deep and mighty current. Narrowly have I 
| observed you, but never until now have | dared to 
' believe my passion was returned. Zelaine, my well- 
| beloved!” he exclaimed, throwing his anns around 
| me, “are you happy, poor, little, lone thing, in being 
| beloved?” and he kissed me tenderly. 
I put my arms around his neck and called him 
| “ Herbert.” 
| Lying on his bosom, my hand in his, and his 





| me to accept her consolation. She had made my life | breath upon my cheek, I told him of all my deep 
It may sound | love for his picture before I had even seen him ; of 


my heart-loneliness, my y‘ arnings to be loved; and 
when he drew me to his breast and called me his own 
for ever—his lonely Zelaine no longer—I felt that all 
my sufferings and desolation were nothing to this 
great happiness. That night when -I knelt before 
lis picture I could say, “ mine, mine, all mine!” 

. * * . . 


We were to be married. Aunt Mildred was in- 
dignant, at first, and Minnie looked on in scorn. 
But I cared not for all this. 

The words were said which made me the wife of 
Herbert Warrener, and we left for the beautiful villa 
whi was to be our home. Home! oh, that was a 
sweet welcome word to my heart—doubly so when 
he called it home. 

The last golden sunbeams were playing over the 
white walls of our villa as we reached it. Oli, 
what a dear little room was that he called minv! 
Books and musical instruments—everything that m) 
heart wished. 

I folded my arms arouud my blessed Herbert, 
and, in the fulness of my great joy, 1 thanked God 
for the treasure vouchsafed to me. 

Minnie Warden is dead. She married Mr. Hor- 
ton but a few months after my departure, and now 
his debauchery and iil-conduct haye killed her. 
Poor girl! my heart is saddened when I look oo 
all my great blessings, and think ef her wretched 
fate! 

Herbert—my darling, beloved Herbert—is dearer 
to me every moment of my life. Verily the Gvod 
Shepherd has led me through deep waters into gree2 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 
—_-_>—__——_- 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue last glimmering rays of the declining sun 
were crimsoning the western horizon with a ruddy 
glare, gilding the lofty spires, which arose towards 
heaven in silent majesty ; slanting in grateful beams 
over rising tower and marble dome, and falling with 
a pale, subdued light into the crowded thoroughfares 
of the great city beneath; while the heavy, gray 
shadows trembled upon the verge of the opposite 
lwrizon, and only awaited the departure of the god of 
day, that they might usurp his throne, and supplant 
fur his radiant light the dark, dreary mantle of night. 

Already the gas jets reflected streams of amber 
light upon the throngs of persons who pushed: and 
jostled each other in their haste to reach their sepa- 
rate objects, while others moved leisurely along, 
apparently at peace with themselves and the world. 

in the streets were all descriptions of velicles, 
moving to and fro with a reckless rapidity, which 
momentarily threatened collision. Suddenly, as it 
hy concerted desire, or firm command, every carriage 

tepped, and the long line remained motionless. Pre- 
sently load imprecations rose harshly upon the air 
froma the lips of excited teamsters, who, aggravated 
at the * blockade,” and the delay thereby occasioned, 
were venting their wrath in no gentle manner upon 
those in advance of them. 

Nearly in the centre of the sea of teams, and 
firmly wedged in, was an elegant equipage, whose 

ing steeds chafed and fretted at being thus 
rded, and in spite of the check which their 
river sought to enforce upon them, now and then 
ittenpted to rise upon their hind feet, thereby en- 
‘augering the lives of those within; while the especial 
envy and malice of the coarser ones around were 

tus attracted towards the occupants of the vehicle. 
luside the carriage were two young ladies, who 
red apprehensively out of the window at either 
le, as if seeking aid, and inwardly hoping that they 
t soon be extricated from the unpleasant, not to 

sty perilous, position in which they were placed. 

A greater contrast, a more marked or beautiful re- 
Presentation of the two extremes of loveliness, were 
hover seen together. 

Mabel, whose waves of rich, glossy, raven hair 
ropled back from a brow pure and fair as flakes of 
‘ling snow; whose eyes, like the reflex of the sun 
‘i fair Italia’s lakes, were dark, mellow, and dreamy, 
*. overflowing with kindness; while the. clear-cut, 
Serene features of her faultless face were mild as the 





[A FREEZING RECEPTION. ] 

dome of heaven upon a summer day—and like that, 
told of the purity, love, and reverence within. 

Louise, whose bands of golden hair swept gently 
back from a forehead, low, white, and fair, and ac- 
corded well with the delicate ruse tint upon each 
satin cheek, and the quick, though mild glance of 
her light blue eyes, was in nature entirely different 
from her sister, being slightly wilful, at times per- 


verse, generally imperious, often haughty, and very | 


impulsive ; though beneath all this was a warm, 
generous heart, which, once interested, clung to its 
subject with all that fervid tenacity which is usually 
the offspring of the above combination of qualities, 


For a few moments the sisters sat gazing out upon | 


the confusion, which seemed momentarily upon the 
increase. Presently a new and prolonged shout rent 
the air, a scuflling was heard, mingled with cries of 
pain. 

Mabel, who occupied that portion of the seat near- 
est the curb, immediately threw up the sash, and 
peered out. In an instant she started back, with a 
look of blended fear and pity upon her features, and 
exclaimed : 

“See, Louise, that poor old man, who is being un- 
mercifully beaten by those ruffians ; see him struggle. 
Where are the police? it is ehameful !” 

“Tt is, most cruel, but our sympathy is powerless,” 
answered Louise. 

Mabel made no reply, but still continued to gaze 
upon the old man, who now drew near the carriage, 
wildly endeavouring to free himself from the grasp 
of those who assailed him, while his bright gray vyes | 
flashed with indignation. 

Deeper grew the look of commiseration upon the | 
beautiful face, until a pearly tear dropped from thie | 
long lashes to the peachy cheek beneath. 

At last she could contain herself no longer, and | 
looking out, she cried, in tones of alarm: | 

“ Will no one protect age and infirmity ?” 

“Hush, Mabel, what wiil people think of you?” 
cautioned Louise. 

“I care not,” she quickly replied; “I cannot 
witness such abuse—ounly think, Louise, if it were 
our father.” 

Her sister tossed her head impatiently, and lying 
back. upon the crimson cushions, endeavoured to 
dissipate her annoyance by humming an air from the 
latest opera. 

Again Mabel directed her eye, fall of tender com- 
passion, upon the old man, 

A moment more, aud a young man, strong, quick, 
and vigorous, dashed directly among the rutllians, 
and struck two or three terrible blows at right an- 
gles. Then drawing the old man aside, he gazed 
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scornfully upon the fallen rascals, and while his blue 
eye flashed dangerously, exclaimed : 

“Cowards, can you not respect age?” 

“Paul Hamlin, by Jove! You did that well!’ 
sounded a merry voice, and a young man advanced 

| to his side, and turniug to the crowd, firmly con- 
| tinued: 
| “If you mean fighting, count me in!” 

“Thank you, Frank, you was a moment too late,” 
smiled Paul. 

The white-haired man raised his glistening eyes 
| to the face of his young benefactor, and-after sera- 
| tinising it closely fur a moment, while a peculiar 
expression swept across his features, said, in brokeu 
accents: 

“Tthank you, young man, you shall—yes——” 
he stopped, thought a moment, and continued: “ you 
' shall lose nothing, no—no!” 
| “And I thank you, too, kind sir, in behalf of hu- 

manity!” sounded in sweet tones upon his ear. 

Paul Hamlin started. Such voice-music he had 
never heard; then lifting his eyes, he beheld the 

| face of Mabel Leigh bent gratefully upon him. Au 

| instant he gazed upon the ieatures, whose tranquil 

| beauty thrilled his very soul with delight, then rais- 

| ing his hat, aud bestowing a grateiul smile upon her, 
he passed on. 

| “How could you, Mabel?” exclaimed Louise, 
frowning. “The idea—an utter stranger!” 

“Quite enough, my sister,” interposed Mabel. “I 
know the repuguance you feel to everything which 
is not strict etiquette; but I can appreciate true 
valour without having a formal introduction in a 
drawing-room.” 

Louise laughed, half amused, half provoked ; then, 


| as the carriage was extricated, aud they ouce more 


moved onward, she remarked, rather sarcastically : 

“T suppose the smile from Mr. Paal Hamlin amply 
repays you for the-delay, and the annoyance couse- 
queut upon it.” 

“Indeed it does,” Mabel frankly rejoined. 
never saw a kiuder face, or a nobler form.” 

Louise cast a quick, sidelong glance at the face of 
her sister. It was placid and beaming as usual ; but 
it seemed to Louise ihat the eyes sent forth a brigh- 
ter and happier light. 

“ Can she love him?” she thought. 

Then as the full force of the self-imposed question 
recurred to her mind, she sank back upon the 
cushions, and sought to look into her owa heart. 

Silently Louise reflected upon the power that had 
actuated her to ask herseli the above question, Why 
had she done it? What was it to her whether 
Mabel did, or did not love the handsome strauger? 
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Nothing! she would fain reply, and yet, that seemed 
not the truth! for her beating heart rebelled against 
it. For a moment strange feeling struggled for life 


in her breast; she almost held her breath as the 
knowledge forced itself upon her mind, while as if to 
more fully convince her, that face arose before her 
vision, with its brown wavy hair falling o’er the broad 
intellectual brow, and those fiery blue eyes resting 
upon her, as they had upon her sister. 

For a few moments she remained as if spellbound, 
then she asked herself theqnestion: Why these 
emotions? But no replyeame, and still her thought 
progressed. 

Why do I think at all? wasthe nextinterrogatory 
that forced itself upon Yaerunwilling mind. She 
trembled as she cogitated ywapon it; the heart was 
strong, but the spirit waswweak. At last, as his face 
again, in all its masily beamty, arose/before her mental 
vision, her will gave way, and with joy, anger, 
shame, wonder, apd mortification she acknowledged 
that she loved Paul Hanilin. 

So strange, startling,«nd unnatural did it seem, 
that she who had refusedso many—had, from habit, 
steeled her heart againstilove, shoulil now be capti- 
vated in an instant, thatwhe grew faint, and breathed 
quickly. 

“ Louise, why so silent—why #oypale?” queried 
her sister. 

She started. 

“I? Oh, nothing. Wtbélievoe I weasasleep. 

“What, with your yes wide qpen?” continued 
Mabel, playfully. “ [think youmreiin love.” , 

“ What—what do you mean?” Louise, while 
her eyes shone; then aware} whe had evinced 
feeling, she laughingly contimued:‘‘ How was that 
for tone and power? I’m practising, you perceive.” 

Mabel looked into her sister's face with a search- 
ing glance, then, in rather @n incredulous tone, she 
replied: 

“Tf it was acting, you didwery -well.” 

Louise noticed the tome, and gazed upon her 
features, desirous of knowing if she bad divined her 
secret. She saw nothing.to confirm her fears, and 
turning her eyes away, breathed freely. 

During the remainder of the ride, both the girls 
preserved silence, their own thoughts being prolific 
of enough interest to obviate the necessity of conver- 
sation. In a short time, their home was reached, and 
the carriage stopped before the door. 

Louise alighted first. As she stepped out, a boy 
advanced, bearing in his hand a beautiful bouquet. 
Her cheek flushed, her heart thrilled with pleasure, 
and upon the impulse of the moment, she extended 
her hand. 

“Tt is for the dark-haired lady!” said the youth, 
drawing back. 

Louise felt faint from mortification, then anger 
came to the rescue, and she passed on towards the 
house. 

Mabel now descended from the carriage. The lad 
seeing her, advanced with adolescent grace, and 
placed the floral tribute in her hand. 

“This for me,” she exclaimed ; “ where did you get 
it, my child?” 

“T have done all that I was requested to,” and 
with this, he went his way. 

Astonished, yet pleased, wondering, yet half-as- 
sured of the source from whence it came, Mabel fol- 
lowed her sister up the stone steps, entered the house, 
and immediately proceeded to her room. 

“Come in a moment, Louise, and look at the 
flowers,” said Mabel, as they arrived at the head of 
the stairs. 

She hesitated, but seeing that Mabel was regarding 
her curiously, she entered. 

“Who do you suppose sent these?” queried Mabel, 
as she inhaled their fragrance. 

“Mr. Paul Hamlin,” she carelessly responded, 
though there was a tinge of feeling in the tone. 

“Do you, really?” continued Mabel, uncon- 
cernedly ; “they are very beautiful, at all events; 
take them a moment, please,” and arising, she crossed 
the room. 

Mechanically, Louise put forth her hand, and re- 
ceived the bouqnet. As she gazed at the delicate 
petals of the rare-coloured buds, she sighed, and from 
her heart the thought forced itself—* Oh, if they had 
been sent to me—to me! ” ‘and sinking into a chair, 
she remained passive fora moment. Then she ran 
her hand lightly o’er the blushing roses and violets. 
As she did so, her fingers came in contact with a 
crispy substance concealed in the folds of the flowers. 
Iustantly, she withdrew it; "twas a note. Jealousy 
ind grief for a moment held her still, then upon her 
mind dawned that fear—does he love Mabel? This 
dread contingency caused her cheek to pale. and upon 
the impulse born of her wild love, and forgetting the 
injustice to her sister, she endeavoured to conceal the 
note in the folds of her dress. 

Mabel, who was at the opposite side of the cham- 
ber, saw the reflection of her sister in the glass, saw 


” 


her cheek as it whitened, saw ber take the note from 
the flowers, and at all this she wondered, though 
imagined not the direct cause. Half in play, half 
from policy, she quickly turned, and articulated, in 
a reproachful tone: 

* Louise! ” 

The latter moved nervously, dropped the flowers, 
and then, stooping, lifted them from the floor, and 
looking up with composure regained, quietly said : 

“ Well, Mabel.” « 

For a moment she repliedmot, but remained specu- 
lating upon\the suaant the agitation of Louise ; but 
arriving atmo reasonable,,or What she deemed pro- 
bable explieation, she advanced, and pleasantly can- 
tinued : 

“T willitake the note, if youpl 

“ What note?” asked Louise, 
ignorance. 

“The one ‘you extracted from ithe flowers,” re- 
turned Mabel, emilingly. . 

Louise saw ‘that her attempt at secrecy was not 
understood; knew by the honest face that her 
feelings were'not suspected,and thankful that such 
was the case, she held up ithe missive; and re- 
joined : 

“ There, sister, I only desired to\tease you a little,” 
and yatjher heart belied her words, and a wild desire 


ease. 
with well-assumed 


| to know the purport of the communication arose in 


her breast. 

Mabel laughingly repliedjand taking the note from 
her hand, placed it an escritoire, and then in- 
formed her sister that she was ready'to descend. _ 

“T have a few articles to <a room,” 
answered Louise, “go not wait, I join you-soon,” 
and passed on to her chamber. 

Arriving there she threw heraélf into a chair, 
and soliloquised : 

“ Can it beypossilile that I love #he man whom I 
never saw before in my life? If mot, what potent 
power is it that keeps his face. continually before m 
vision, and th of him immy mind? Is it 
really love? Hitherto I havetbeen freefrom what I 
considered weakness. I lodk into my heart, but 
there is no response. Ah’! that is it—yes, that is 
the reason that 1 know I dolove—because I doubt!”’, 

She paused, pressed her hands to her temples, 
and then, as a dread conjecture suggested itself to 
her mind, she started forward, and excitedly con- 
tinued : 

“Oan he-love Mabel? Oh! no, no, it cannot be, 
it would break my heart; for shall I love, and know 
that another receives the affection that is my due? 
No, no! thrice no! perish the thought which gives 
birth to bitterness in my heart, and letme hope—yes 
—sweet hope shall be my consolation.” 

For a moment she remained quiet, then arising, 
and advancing to the dressing-table, she dashed 
water over her face, and then smvothing the bands 
of shining hair from her brow, descended to the draw- 
ing-room. 

At ten o’clock Mabel entered her room, and seat- 
ing herself at a little desk, while one fair hand sup- 
ported her beautiful head, with the other placed the 
note before her, and proceeded to peruse its contents. 
Gradually a lovely smile parted the ruby lips, and 
shed a soft, bright halo on her lovely face, and 
the smile died away, leaving a look of calm. As 
she finished, she clasped her hands and seemed gaz- 
ing into space. Her look was absent; but her mind 
was engaged in deep thought. At last a shade crept 
over the fair face, and sighing, she murmured: 

“ Why is it, that this note, which contains nothing 
but a request for permission to call on me, should 
influence me thus? I know not; I only know that 
since those clear blue eyes met mine, I have felt a 
happiness I never before experienced. The very 
words, aye, the very writing seems to me as if 
emanating from an old friend, and yet I never saw 
the writer butonce. Why isit? The blood rushes 
to my face, aud my heart beats fuster when I glance 
at these letters; can it be that I love?” 

She paused, covered her face with her hands, and 
for a few moments remained silent; then advancing 
to the window, pushed aside the heavy lace curtains, 
and gazed out upon the starlit heavens. 

A half-hour, an hour passed, and still Mabel 
Leigh stood by that window, her pale face uplifted 
as if studying the glittering dome above. At last she 
moved slowly and silently to her bedside, and falling 
upon her knees, murmured: 

“Oh, Father in Heaven, teach me my own heart, 
that I may know, and act aright. If I love, may it 
make purer my spirit, and nobler my purpose, that 
it may bless its object, as I am blessed with thine.” 

She arose, a hallowed peace resting upon her 
features, her glorious eyes melting in love and ten- 
derness. Pausing before the glass, she unloosed her 
rich hair, which fell, covering her shoulders in its 
luxuriant sweep, and nearly touching the floor. 

Half an hour afterward, Mabel Leigh was asleep, 





j aud the pensive yet joyous smile which irradiated 








the exquisite face was suggestive of the beautifu 
visions which visited her in her dreams. 





CHAPTER Il. 


For a few moments after the scene at the car- 
riage, Paul Hamlin walked slowly along at the side 
of this new acquaintance, with his head down and 
his arms folded across his chest. The beautiful 
face, which, like a se had for a moment greeted 
his gaze, was still in mind; he could not banish 
it; he could not efface it; in spite of all his exertions 
it haunted him. 

Ever and anon the old man raised his gray glis- 
tening eyes to the face of his comrade, and seemed 
to be:studying it. At intervals he stroked his long 
white'beard, and coughed slightly; then his head 
~ 4 his chest, and he, too, seemed wrapped in 

t. 

Presently Paul glanced upward; they were near 
a flower shop, the windows of which were ornamen- 
ted with wreaths and bouquets. Beckoning the old 
man ‘to follow him, he entered. 


As'they passed in, the phrweciry ue man tugged 
at his companion’s coat sleeve, while his lips 
were drawn down, mumbled: 

“You arnt about to buy vthiisttragh—save your 


Pe A, am need. it, I tell yf 
, lo tallethns™ uexiad Paul, turnin 
risedlly apon' hin, 2 . 

“ You’re a mechanig,jar’nt 

“Suppose I am, what then’ 

‘ You'reipoor,” wmoaned hiseompanion, “ you can’t 
afford it—come ayay—come!” jand ‘he turned to- 
8 _ door. ‘ain 

‘aul Hamlin gazed pon ‘in. astonishment ; 
then walking -sélected a bouquet, paid for 
it, and ordered it'to ‘besent’to the address which he 
gave. 

“ Now ir,” remarked Paul, “if you will explain 
yo wious Observations, I will be obliged to you.” 

“Bespin? Why, young man, you're crazy ; {-i-v-e 
shillings for such ‘d better have given it 
to your sister, if you must spend it.” 

“You are very officious,” replied the young man, 
indignantly. “How do you know that I have a 
sister ?” 

He raised his twinkling eyes, and while his 
features wore a look of significance, he slowly re- 
joined : 

“He—he! strange isn’t it? Oh, I don’t know, I 
only guessed at it, of course, he—he !” 

With a quick glance Paul turned towards his com- 
rade and gazed searchingly into his face. He could 
read nothing there, and as if to more effectually 
baffle him, the eyes became dreamy, and the features 
grew staid. 

Presently they neared a neat brick building, at the 
door of which Paul halted, and observed: 

“ This is my house, sir, will you walk in?” 

The other shook his head, 

“ No, no, I'll wait, I want you.” 

And plunging his hands deep into his pockets, he 
leaned against the building. 

In a few moments Paul again joined his queer 
companion, and remarked : 

“ Now, sir, lam at your service for a short time, 
wee 7 Iam at a loss to understand what you can 
wish.’ 

“I? Why, my young spendthrift, I want to in- 
troduce you to my family, he! he!” 

Paul made no reply, and both pursued their way 
in silence. Street after street was traversed, and at 
last as the young man was growing weary, and his 
patience becoming exhausted, they entered a narrow 
thoroughfare, flanked on each side by tenement 
houses, At one of these the old man paused, and 
pushing open the door, entered and e his com- 
panion follow. 

Annoyed, and somewhat provoked that he should 
be led such a tedious journey, Paul mounted the 
stairs, earnestly hopiug his conductor would quickly 
make known his business At last, after four flights 
of stairs had been traversed, and the young man 
was growing rather irritated, the elder halted, and 
by a wave of his hand signified that his abode was 
reached. 

Paul made no answer ; but leaned against the wall 
to recover his breath. 

The old man now took a huge key from his pocket, 
and turning towards Paul with a peculiar grin, un- 
locked the door, and threw it open. 

The room thus brought to the gaze of the young 
man’s notice, was directly under the eaves of the 
building, and could, with justice, be called the yar- 
ret. In one corner was a low cot bed, over which 
@ coarse blanket was thrown; near to this substitute 
for a couch, were two old-fashioned straw chairs, 
with high backs, constructed of willows, while in the 
centre of the apartment stood a grate stove, in which 
appeared a few flickering embers. 
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While the young man’s eyes wandered from one to 
the other of these scanty furnishings, his companion 
stood near to him, his hands upon his hips, and his 
bright eyes fixed steadfastly upon him. 

“Hullo, Jerry!” sounded a croaking voice. 

Paulstarted, and turning towards the other, quickly 
demanded: 

“ Whose voice is that—did you not hear it ?” 

The old man shook his head, and lowly laughed. 

“ Old Jerry !” again burst forth from invisible lips. 

Greatly astonished, Paul scrutinised the surround- 
ings, vainly endeavouring to discern the owner of 
the rasping voice, 

“Don’t get excited,” counselled the miser, “take 
a seat—be comfortable, he! he!” 

Doubting greatly if the latter suggestion would be 
carried out, Paul drew a chair towards him, and, 
seating himself, asked : 

“ Now, sir, what do you wish with me?” 

“ Find-out, if you can!” was the sneering reply 
from a mysterious part of the dormitory. 

Somewhat amazed, but considerably more provoked, 
Paul impatiently exclaimed : 

“ What am I here for—what pleases you—and who 
is it that insultingly replies to my questions ?” 

The miser grinned, stroked his long beard, and 
then coiling himself up in his chair, fixed his weird 
eyes upon his questioner, and slowly returned : 

“ Don’t-ask too much at once; save your breath as 
well ag money; both are very requisite to life, he ! 
he! NowI—” 

“J desire no lectures,” he petulantly interrupted ; 
“if you have business, name it!” 

An expression akin to anger flew over the old man’s 
features, and then bending forward he rapidly con- 
tinued: 

“Thave—you saved me from a beating ; if you don’t 
cross me you'll not lose anything by it; but I want 
toadvise you! I tell you, save your money,” his 
eyes emitted sparks of light, “save it, it will buy goods 
—it will buy respect—it will buy religion—it will 
buy honour. Save it, save it, for it will Luy love!” 
aud he trembled in every joint. 

Although a brave man, Paul Hamlin moved his 
chair away from the shaking form, and turned his 
eyes from the seamed face, hideous in its contortion. 

“Jerry’s gota fit!” reverberated through the room, 
in startling, squeaking accents. This vocal corro- 
boration of the thoughts which at that instant en- 
tered the young man’s mind, brought him quickly to 
his feet, and, determined to probe the mystery, he 
perambulated the apartment, and gazed into every 
nook and corner wherein a person might be con- 
cealed. At last, after a weary and fruitless search, 
he again resumed his seat, provoked and baffled. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “ pro- 
ceed, and be brief.” 

“ Wait,” mumbled the old man, as he arose, “ there, 
turn your back to me; still now, don’t move, I say!” 

Wondering what was to be done, that required so 
much preliminary arrangement, he mutely obeyed, 
and for afew moments remained in the desired position. 

Meantime the miser had watched him narrowly, 
and apparently satisfied that he would keep his word, 
he opened a door neatly concealed in the wall, and 
with a leap which showed remarkable strength for 
one of his years, disappeared from view. In an in- 
stant he returned, hastily closed the door, approached 
Paul with one hand tightly closed, and with the other 
tapped him upon the shoulder. 

“Crazy old money-bags!” 

Paul started at the sound of that wailing voice, and 
quickly facing about, met the wrinkled features of 
the old man in close proximity. 

“Weil, sir, what now?” queried Paul. 

The miser shook his finger warningly, and drawing 
nearer, lowly said: 

“Paul Hamlin, I am about to do something I have 
not done for years! I have taken a fancy to you— 
f-u-n-n-y, ain't it! Here, here,” and an avaricious 
leer parted his lips, as he opened his hand, “see, see, 
there are t-e-n bright gold sovereigns; take them 
quick, he! he! they’re yours !” ; 

“Why should I take this?” demanded the young 
man, with offended dignity, “I cam earn my living. 

decline your gift.” 

“W-h-a-t ?” drawled the miser, his eyes dilating 
with surprise, ‘not take money, you're joking ; men 
ever mean that, oh no, no!” 

“But I do, sir,” he hastily answered, with a touch 
of anger in his tone. 

“You do?” continued the old man, incredulously, 
“Why Paul, that blow you struck was worth ten 
pounds ; y-e-s, I t-h-i-u-k it w-a-s!” 

Offended honour now caused the young man’s eye 
to flash with real indignation, and he sternly rejoined : 

“Could I lower myself enough to receive pay for 
Such an act? From another it would be the rankest 

of insolence; but you I excuse!” and he advanced to- 
wards the door. 

The miser seemed greatly relieved, and his face 





brightened accordingly. He gazed upon the oiler 
for an instant, and then moaned: 

“ You are proud—it’s costly—give it up—it cost 
you ten pounds this time—you’re foolish; but I, 
won't lecture. I’lisee you again. I’m a friend to 

ou.” 

“You lie, Jerry 

The old man did not notice the interruption, and 
presently continued: 

“ You think I’m queer, don’t you? He! he! well, 
s-o I a-m; but where do you live ?—never mind, I 
remember. You're going ; good bye, Paul, good bye!” 

As he laid his hand upon the door, he heard a 
rustling and fluttering, and turned to see the cause, 
but it availed him naught ; there was no one in view, 
with the exception of the old man, who still wore 
that sinister smile, Bidding him good night in as 
pleasant a tone as possible, Paul hurried down the 
stairs, and walked rapidly towards his home, 

His reflectione upon the strange words, acts, and 
appearance of the white-bearded man, and the 
croaking, mysterious voice, were gradually dispelled 
by a brighter subject, yet one calculated to produce 
pain as well as joy—Mabel Leigh. Silently, fear- 
fully, yet hopefully, he wondered if she would con- 
descend to touchijhis flowers, to read his note. How 
fondly he hoped§o; and as he walked he seemed to 
behold that face at every window, to hear that voice 
mingling with every gust of wind, and to see in 
every star that glittered in the azure firmament 
above a reflex of those brilliant liquid eyes, whose 
glances had sent the blood tingling around his 
heart. 

So deep in thought had he become, that he reached 
his own door before he was aware of it. Dreamily, 
as lovers are wont to be, he entered and sat down 
without speaking,-to the great astonishment of his 
pretty sister, who drew near, and placing her hand 
upon his shoulder, said: , 

“ Paul, what troubles you ; are you ill?” 

Her voice awoke him from his visionary enchant- 
ment, and sniiling at her seriousness, he replied: 

“ No, indeed, Minnie; only meditating a little.” 

Paul again relapsed into a reverie, and hardly 
spoke, while his sister watched him narrowly, and 
cogitated anxiously upon the cause. 

During the evening Minnie seated herself beside 
her brother, and smoothing the brown curls from 
his tewples, said, coaxingly : 

“ Brother, you have something upon your mind; 
do let me share your feelings.” 

“No, no, Minnie, it is nothing,” he evasively an- 
swered. 

A pensive look for a moment shaded the fair 
features ; then drawing nearer, she murmured, plead- 
ingly: 


!” 


to see you so melancholy.” 

He raiséd his eyes to her face, and saw thereon 
her anxious interest, then taking her hand, he re- 
joined: 

“ Minnie, it is asubject I had rather avoid. There, 
there, look not so serious, it is needless.” 

“ But, Paul,” and the brown eyes became humid, 
“T must know, I must bear your burdens with you.” 

He kissed her gratefylly, and responded : 

“T will tell you, Minnie. I love!” 

“ Paul!” 

That one word escaped her lips in tones of sorrow 
and pain. As she spoke, she rose quickly to her 
feet, aud stood regarding him in sad surprise. 

“Are you sorry, Minnie?” he asked, without 
raising his eyes. 

She touched him gently, and spoke in earnest 
tones. 

“ Answer me this question first, brother.” 

He raised his face, and,looked at her wistfully. 

“ Speak, Minnie.” 

“Ts she whom you love superior to you in what 
the world calls station?” 

“T confess it,” he answered, sadly. 

“Yes, Paul, I am sorry, very sorry. It will be 
better if you drive her from your mind; believe me, 
it will bring you nothing but unhappiness—nay, 
speak not; you know I speak not so because I am 
selfish, for it has ulways been my endeavour to in- 
crease your joy and promote your wishes; but this, 
brother, think a moment—see the many obstacles, 
and you will know, as I do, that it is impossible.” 

“Minnie, I love her with my whole being; con- 
ventionalism, wealth must stand aside, for she shall 

mine.” 

“You are young and ardent, Paul, and consider 
not the difference between fond imagination and 
stern reality. I pray you, brother, cast this delusion 
away, for I have a presentiment that your happiness 
is wrecked if you do not.” 

“Minnie, what can possess you? A presentiment 
is a poor basis to argue upon. I shall do nothing 
rash ; but sister, my whole nature, ambition, and love 
is absorbed in her.” 
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“Who, Paul—her name?” 

“ Mabel Leigh !” 

“Mabel Leigh!” she sadly repeated. “Oh, my 
brother! Isee clouds over your path. Oh, brother, 
forget, forget her.” 

“ Hush, my dear sister, you are nervous,” and yet 
as he chided her, a vague feeling of approaching 
calamity stole in upon his mind. 

(To be continued.) 


InFANTS.—Mr. Justice Mellor seems to have de- 
cided a very important point. An action was brought 
for breach of promise aguinst a youth called Alfred 
Ruthven, a cook, who had promised to marry Carv- 
line Hale, both the parties being infants. He did not 
keep the promise, but married somebody else, and 
pleaded infancy; against which it was argued that 
an infant. can enter into'a valid contract for neces- 
saries. Thereupon Mr. Justice Mellor laid down the 
important legal doctrine that “a wife is not a ne- 
cessary for an infant.” No doubt—it would be more 
erg to urgue that an infant is a necessary for a 
wife. 

Proutisitine Stace Puays.—Dr. Goodford, the 
provost of Eton, through the head-master, issued an 
order for the police of the college to prohibit theatri- 
cal entertainments at the Windsor Theatre Royal, 
and, a few days ago, Mr. Inspector Pearman, 
of the constabulary, proceeded to the theatre and 
notified the decision of the college authorities to the 
lessees, Messrs. Rivers and West, who had just 
taken the house under a license from the Lord Cham- 
berlain. The theatre was originally built in 1815, at 
a cost of 6,0002. In the course of the past twelve 
months it was purchased by Mr. J. Fremantle, who, 
it is understood, spent about 4,000/. in its renovation 
and decoration, and it is now one of the principal 
features of Windsor, the interior of the building being 
very tastefully fitted up. The lessees, however, in- 
tend to rely upon the license granted by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and to continue their performances. In 
this case it remains to be seen what course the college 
authorities will pursue. 

Is VELOOIPEDE Ripine HEALTHY ?—So far as our 
investigation went, the results were very favourable. 
It seemed to us that the muscles of the body gene- 
rally, not those of the lowerlimbs alone, were brought 
easily into play, and the mode of locomotion promised 
a very agreeable method of taking useful and health- 
ful exercise. The position of the body, and the mode 
of using the legs, do not seem likely to produce that 
violent action of the abdominal muscles which was 
necessitated by the old velocipede, and which was 


| liable to cause protrusion of the intestines. We should 


“Paul, we are all in all to each other; it pains me however, add that the exercise, like all gymuastic 


feats, rhe eee for safety that it should be carefully 
regulated, that a high rate of speed should only be 
gradually acquired, and that great efforts should be 
studiously avoided. With these limitations, we can- 
not see any probability of danger to health in the 
employment of the velocipede. No doubt it is best 
fitted for the young and active, for very few learners 
escape a considerable number of falls, which are not 
easily borne by those in whom age has diminished 
the elasticity of the frame. Indeed, the most ardent 
velocipede riders (and the pursuit has become quite 
@ passion in France) do not recommend it with any 
earnestness to those who have passed forty years. 

OPENING OF THE NEW SMITHFIELD AT HANLEY. 
—The new cattle market at Hanley, provided by the 
town council, at a cost of about 3,000, has been 
opened. It contains an area of 8,000 square yards. 
The principal frontage, in Bethesda Street, will be 
about 100 yards in length. The accommodation to 
be provided, in the first instance, will be for 220 head 
of cattle, 1,620 sheep, and 100 pigs. The pens are 
formed of iron pillars with sockets, in which rails of 
wood are inserted. There will also be a “cham- 
pering ” ground for horses, ten yards in width, along 
the west boundary wall. Some 2,000 square yards 
of land will remain within the enclosed area of the 
market, even after pens to the above extent have 
been all fixed, on which additional pens will be erec- 
ted as they are required; but that place is levelled 
and sewered, and the foundations for the necessary 
pavement and pens are laid. When the whole area 
is thus covered, there will be ample accommodation 
for 380 cattle, and 3,600 sheep and pigs. The mar- 
ket will be surrounded on three sides by a boundary 
wall, and a toll-collector’s office, a refreshment-room, 
and a settling-room will be provided. 


Great PyRAMIDS.—We understand that a survey 
of the Great Pyramid is being prepared by a party 
The survey, if correctly made, 
will settle many interesting points in reference to 
the units of lengths used among the ancients. Thus, 
Herodotus states that the Egyptian cubit is equal to 
the Grecian cubit, and that the Great Pyramid has 
sides exactly 500 Egyptian or Greek cubits in length, 
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and covers exactly twenty-five arure, or Egyptian 
acres, the Arura containing 1000 square cubits. 
Again, the Parthenon at Athens, according to other 
historians, gives the Greek units of length, and by 
modern measurements of this ancient building the 
mean length of the Greek foot is 12-149 inches, and 
of the Gresk cubit, 18°224 inches. Multiplying the 
cubit thus ascertained by 500,.the length of the side 
of the Great Pyramid should be 9112 inches. Tho 
mean length of the side of the Pyramid, as obtained 
by examining the structure itself, is calculated to be 
9110 inches, and thus a reasonably accurate standard 
of ancient measures has been fixed. The difficulty 
in the way of arriving at the.true results is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the casing stones ef the 
Pyramid have been removed. The sockets cut in 
the rock to receive the corner blocks still remain, 
and the calculations as to the actual width of the 
casing stones are affected by errors arising from this 
source. 





MAUD. 





Go.DEnN sunbeams danced through the trees, throw- 
ing flickering shadows on the smooth green sward. 
The west wind breathed gently its cooling breath, 
and the happy birds twittered in their leafy coverts. 

The fitful sound of music and the hum of gay 
young voices floated out of the open window of Eaton 
Villa. 

A slight girlish form parted the sweeping curtains, 
and flitted out upon the broad verandah. A happy 
smile lighted up her fair face. She leaned against 
the vine-wreathed balustrades in a pensive attitude, 
toying with th’ drooping flowers of the tangled vine. 
With a far-off look in her eyes, she weaved in fancy’s 
loom golden dreams of the future. 

A face of manly mould, with earnest black eyes, 
graced by heavy curling whiskers and neatly trimmed 
moustache, glanced out at the graceful little figure, 
and with a loving look on his handsome face, joined 
her. 

“ How now, dear Maud; are you wearied with the 
gay chattering of the lively group within ?” 

“No, Guy ; but I like to steal away and indulge in 
my own thoughts sometimes.” 

“ Castle-building, eh? I hope you give me a pro- 
minent position in your airy dwelling.” 

She gave a happy little laugh. 

“ Never fear, sir, but what you will get all you de- 
serve.” 

* Aud more, dear,” he answered, “if fate reserves 
for me this dear hand.” 

“ Maud, Maud, where are you ?” shouted a ringing, 
merry voice. ‘“ Oh, there you are, and according to 
the fitness of things, your shadow beside you. Come 
in here, both of you, if you can condescend to the 
realities of the mundane sphere, and give us the benefit 
of your sage counsel.” 

And the laughing, piquant face of Maggie Eaton, 
Maud’s younger sister, disappeared behind the cur- 
tains. 

Passing into the room, Maud and her companion, 
Guy Halifax, were saluted with a host of queries and 
exclamations. 

“Oh, don’t consent to such a hair-brained scheme,” 
said timid May Lee, in a pleading voice. 

“Oh, yes, do, Maud. Guy will, I know. It will 
be gay sport to chase spectres at midnight,” chimed 
in the spirited voice of Maggie. 

“Oh! Maggie, how can you jest so!” said Fannie 
Gamble. “If you fouud yourself in the presence of 
a bond fide ghost, you would run from it, instead of 
after it.” 

“What is it all about?” asked Guy Halifax, gaz- 
ing in astonishment at the excited group before 
him. 

“Why, just this,” answered Robert Norman, con- 
stituting linself spokesman for the party, “ we were 
discussing ghosts and kindred subjects, when that 
madcap Maggie,” casting an admiring glance at her 
saucy face, “rehearsed for our bencfit the story of 
the Leslie haunted house, and concluded with the 
audacious proposal that the entire party should spend 
the night there, and engage in the exciting pastime 
of chasing spirits.” 

Guy laughed, and said: 

“ Well, in my opinion, she would have a long watch 
and no game.’ 

“ That’s my opinion, too,” said Robert ; “but some 
of the ladies are frightened at the idea, and disavow 
all desire to try the experiment.” 

“Shame on them,” said Maggie, “ for showing the 
white feather. I'm determined-to go, if I go alone.” 

“Oh, dreadful! shocking!” chorused a half-dozen 
female voices. 

“ What do you say, Maud ?” said Maggie, nothing 
daunted. “You're not afraid, I know.” 

“ No, indeed; I am no believer in ghosts or haun- 
ted houses, and yet I think it a foolish tax upon the 





nerves to stay in that gloomy, tumble-down house all 
night.” 

“Nerves! Pshaw, I haven't any such troublesome 
things ebout me, andif you are all such cowards, 
| why, I'll go alone.” 

“Tf you are determined to go, Maggie, why, I will 
accompany you,” said Robert Norman, who was her 
accepted lover, “ and see that the ghosts do not spirit 
you away.” 

Here followed an animated discussion upon the 
propriety and safety of the scheme; but Maggie per- 
sisting in her determination, they all finally agreed 
to the proposed visit. . 

Mrs. Eaton offered some feeble resistance to the 
proposed plan, but her husband said: 

“ Let the young folks have their own way. There’s 
naught there to harm them.” 

So Mrs. Eaton made no farther objections, but ever 
thoughtful for the comfort of her guests, dispatched 
some servants immediately—for they could not be 
persuaded to approach the house after dark—with 
refreshments, blankets, and materials for light and 
fire. 7 

The Leslie mansion was not far from Eaton Villa. 
The evening was bright and cloudless, and the gay 
party started off about nine o’clock, with laugh and 
jest, to walk to its haunted precinegs. 

“Here, Guy,” shouted Mr. Eaton, as they started 
down the garden walk, “take this with you,” hand- 
ing him a loaded pistol. 

They walked blithely on, and soon stood before 
the deserted dwelling. It loomed up gloomy and re- 
pellant upon their gaze. The weird moonlight 
streamed through the dusky trees and matted vihes 
that encompassed it, making misty, ereeping’ shadows 
as the leaves fluttered in the sighing breeze. The 
gaping windows, with their broken panes, seemed 
backed by a thick, impenetrabledarkness. The quick 
rush of frightened birds, and the hooting of a dis- 
turbed owl, fell ominous on their ears. The light 
jest and gay song died away,‘and all felt oppressed 
with a nameless fear. 

The great door, as it yielded to their touch, creaked 
dismally upon its rusty hinges, and the firm tread 
of Guy, who had volunteered to precede them and 
strike a light, resounded hollow through the dis- 
mantled hall. 

The familiar sputter of a match, and the faint 
glimmer of a candle, however, restored their falter- 
ing courage. Soon a cheery fire of blazing logs 
crackled defiantly in the open chimney, and uuder 
the influence of light and heat, their recreant gaiety 
soon retugned. 

They drew forward two moth-eaten couches that 
stood grimly against the mouldy wall, and covered 
them with the blankets which Mrs. Laton’s care had 
provided. A time-stained, forbidding-looking table, 
too, was drawn out of its obscure corner, and made 
the receptacle for the contents of two plethoric look- 
ing hampers. 

“ What a novel affair,” laughed Maggie. “ A mid- 
night picnic in an enchanted house, with any quan- 
tity of ghosts expected to assist in the consumption of 
the good things.” 

“Oh, Maggie!” exclaimed Maud, “you're not 
orthodox ; ghosts don’t eat.” 

“ Don’t they, though? then it is becanse they don’t 
get the chance. If 1 only see one I'll ask him to eat, 
and you see if he refuses.” 

“He!” laughed Robert, mischievously. “ You 
seem to imagine that all the spirits are of the mascu- 
line gender.” 

“Oh, I'll leave all the females to you. 
wondrous fond of them, you know.” 

“Only one, ma chere,” he whispered, stooping to 
cut a knot that defied her deft little fingers. 

While the ladies were busy arranging everything 
at their command in the most comfortable manner, 
two of the gentlemen explored the rest of the house ; 
but soon returned, saying that they had discovered 
nothing but dirt and cobwebs. 

They gathered around the table and discussed the 
tempting viands, 

Song, gay repartee, and lively chit-chat passed the 
hastening hours. 

Midnight! The very word brought with it a 
shuddering fear. The ladies ceased their flippant 
chat, and cast nervous glances over their shoulders. 
Even the bolder masculine souls grew more quiet, 
and less boastful. 

The moments flew on, and no ghost was seen or 
heard. Weary eyes, in spite of their fear, grew dull, 
and sleepily closed. Sudden visions, rattling of de- 
tached plaster, creaking of loose timbers, or the 
melancholy chirp of some bird disturbed in its slum- 

ber, would start the listless forms, and open the 
sleepy eyes in luminous fear; but gradually nature 
overcame their sleepy watchfulness, and all except 
Guy were closely locked in the arms of Morpheus. 


You are 





Guy glanced round him with a smile. The curly 
| head o¢ the intrepid Maggie rested on the shoulder of 











Robert Norman, where he had placed it, apprehensive 
of speedy dislocation of her neck for her violent nods, 
as she succumbed to her weariness. The other ladies 
were on the hes in 8 lent attitudes, while the 
gentlemen reclined on chairs, or in half-recumbent 
positions on the floor. 

Mand, sweet Maud! his gaze lingered lovingly on 
her dear face. She reclined in the cumbersome arm- 
chair opposite him. One rounded cheek pressed the 
crimson shawl which he had spread over the dusty 
moth-eaten cover. Her dark ringlets, 2 emp ton 
dishevelled, clustered in rippling confusion about her 
face ; her white dimpled hands — negligently in 
her lap. A sweet m mesh she made; the flickering 
shadows from the ruddy firelight stealing over her. 
oes heart throbbed with excess of love as he 

zed, a , 

But gradually tho silence grew irksome, almost in- 
supportable. Extremely weary, his eyelids heavy 
with sleep, yet anxious forebodings chased away his 
desire for rest. A sharp sense of coming evil had 
haunted him during the evening, and it now returned 
with overwhelming force; and hg determined not to 
yield to drowsiness, but watch and wait. 

Time dragged heavily along. Guy, with his head 
resting wearily upon his hand, was dreamily medi- 
tating. 

A slight noise aroused him from his reverie. Rais- 
ing his eyes, he beheld, to his dismay, a phantom crowd 
glide in from the unopened door. He gazed with 
mingled awe and wonder, and a thrill of fear anda 
sense of icy coldness swept over him. The outlines 
of the shapes were dim, and faded into nothingness ; 
they seemed to sway and hover in the air. They were 
all skeletons, and their fleshless jaws grinned sar- 
donically, and an intense, unearthly light shone from 
their empty eye-sockets. 

They took no notice of the unconscious sleepers, bu: 
turned their fleshless faces towards Guy. He feli 
their baleful glances, and his blood chilled with hor- 
ror. They pointed their bony fingers at him and gesti- 
culated angrily, as if incensed at his presence. 

Finally one more hideous looking than any of the 
rest glided menacingly towards him, his fleshless 
bones clattering as he approached. 

Palsied with horror,Guy remained motionless. Not 
until he felt its cold, deathly grip around his throat 
did he rouse from his lethargy. Shaking off the 
grinning horror with a desperate effort, he seized 
the pistol before him, and discharged it at his grisly 
fi 





oe. 

The sharp report rang echoing through the house. 
Everyone started to their feet; the ladies in abject 
terror, and the men in wondering consternation. 

Guy glanced bewildered about him. The phan- 
toms had fled, but—oh! horror!—Mand Eaton, his 
dear betrothed, lay weltering in her life’s blood. 

He had shot her ina hideous dream, and paralysed 
with horror and remorse, he sank insensible to the 
floor. 

The fearful realisation of the awful tragedy before 
them burst upon the bewildered senses of the awe- 
stricken party. They gathered, mute and unnerved, 
around the prostrate forms of the victim and her un- 
witting murderer. 

The red rays of the morning sun trembled iv the 
east, and flushed the dull gray sky with rosy light. 
Out of the grim portals of the ill-fated house shud- 
deringly passed the returning party. Two rough 
litters had been hastily constructed, upon which re- 
posed the lifeless body Of the hapless Maud and the 
still unconscious form of poor Guy. Maggie walked 
beside her slain sister, with a dazed expression in her 
dark eyes, remorsefully murmuring: 

“Tt is my sin! it is my sin!” 

As they neared the house, Robert Norman hastened 
forward to break the dreadful news to the unsuspect- 
ing parents. At the sight of the gory form of Maud, 
and the ghastly features of Guy, Mrs. Eaton sank 
helpless to the floor. 

The guests, aided by the weeping servants, set 
about their mournful tasks. hey carried Guy's 
prostrate form to a bed-chamber, and sent for a phy- 
sician to attend him. They applied restoratives to 
the poor heartbroken mother, and tenderly and pity- 
ingly prepared Maud for the grave. 

It seemed a dream!—so young, so full of hope! 
Oh! cruel fate, couldst thou not have stolen the sweet 
young life in a less fearful way ?—but to fall by the 
hand of the one she loved so well, aye, one who 
would have given his own heart’s blood to have 
spared her one fleeting pang of sorrow! 

When Guy arose from his bed, a shattered, broken- 
hearted man, the wintry snows were heaped high 
above Maud's dreamless bed. A few years of restless 
wanderings ; his hair blanched, and his face wrinkled 
with bitter grief and gnawing remorse ; a lone jou 
ney to the grave of his murdered betrothed, a gasp- 
ing cry for forgiveness, and the worn and wealy 
victim of a cruel fate was stretched cold and lifeless 
on the damp sod. E. M. W 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR THE BANKER’'S SECRET. 
ey 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ur late, Clarence’s mind had been filled with ap- 
prehension. Since the attempted robbery, his fathor 
had seemed moody and uncommunicative. He at- 
tended to his business regularly, but there was a re- 
serve, a sadness, that troubled Clarence, and caused 
various conjectures of an unpleasant nature to arise. 
Could the attempt at robbery have caused this de- 
jection in his father’s appearance? Was that the 
forerunner of more dreadful events—and did his 
father think so? These were questions that dis- 
turbed the mind of the son, and upon which hoe pon- 
dered long and wearily, but without arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusion. 

"Twas afternoon. While thus reflecting, he was 
seated in a reading-room, with a paper before him, 
which served only as a ehield to conceal his pre- 
occupied expression, for he knew not a line of its 
contents. Starting up, he clutched his hat—whcre 
should he go to quiet his mind and drive away from 
it Re Thougne that were destructive to his cont:nt- 
men 

“T know,” he said, “I will go and see Milly.” 

Ah, yes, Master Clarence, and you have been there 
often of late. The same Milly Prescott, the poor 
and lowly, had at last one bright sunbeam to. cheer 
her life—the thought of Clarence Ormsby. His step 
had grown familiar to her ear, and her heart would 
beat faster when she heard his hand upon the latch, 
While as he entered, the warm blood would suffuse 
her delicate cheek, while her dark eyes drooped. 

And Clarence, how did he look upon her? As a 
true, high-principled man should. At his first visit, 
he had admired the lustrous eyes and glossy black 
hair, As he became acquainted with her, and noted 
the innate qualities of goodness, he grew to like her, 
and then to love her. He appreciated her Christian 
forbearance, wondered at loam patience and perse- 
Yerance, and then commended her sacrifice. ‘‘ This 
8a Woman to make a man happy,” he soliloquised. 

Her brain will not be turned by high life and its 
attendant attributes of fashion and frivolity. She 
vill be an ornament to the station I shall elevate her 
‘0; yet, even if I should be poor, as the richest men 
ute apt to be by the freaks of fickle fortune, then 
with as much ease and grace will she bo able to ac- 
Commodate herself to my changed circumstances.” 

You see at once, gentle reader, that the life 
ae which Clarence Ormsby had received had not 
en lost upon him. He was no dreamer, no super- 

ial sontimentalist; he looked at the rcal thinge of 





(THE FATAL SHOT.] 


life, and although he had more money than he know 
what to do with, yet he also knew the mutability of 
human affairs, and instead of wasting his money in 
dissipation, and ruining his health, he placed what 
he did not want—and his wants were not large—in 
the bank, and it was accredited to his name. 

And yet Clarence Ormsby could not be called 
mean. He loved his box at the theatre, his fast horse 
and good havannah, all in themselves innocent 
amusements. He was neither penurious nor foolish 
in placing his money where he could get it again. 

Leaving the building, he descended to the street, 
and calling a carriage, hastily entered, and giving 
the driver the direction, was whirled rapidly on to 
his destination. 

In a short time the vehicle drew up at the desig- 
nated street. Clarence instantly alightod, and pur- 
sued his way towards the house, entered, and ran 
hastily up the rickety stairs, at the head of which 
stood Milly, her face aglow with happiness at again 
seeing him. 

Hand in hand thoy entored the little sitting-room, 
where, for the first time for months, Mrs. Prescott 
was present. Clarence felt gratified that her strencth 
was returning to her, and hoped that a complete 
restoration to health would yet be effected. 

Milly appeared much improved in health. Her 
face had become round, and lost its sallow tint, 
the dark circles round her eyes, caused by excessive 
labour, had disappeared, the slightest hue of car- 
mine was again ascending to the check, and causing 
the beauty which poverty had almost obliterated, 
to spring forth anew. 

This was the effect of part of Clarence Ormsby’s 
pocket-money, which he chose to devote to a more 


worthy purpose than throwing it away upon roulette | 


and champagne. Indeed, he had strongly urged 


her to allow him to hire a house for them to occupy ; 


but with tears of thankfulness and a just apprecia- 
tion of the purity of the motive that actuated the 
kind offer, Milly gently refused. He felt a delicacy 
in declaring his love, thinking it better to wait till 
Mrs. Prescott knew him better, that she might not, 
through ignorance of his character, misconstrue his 
intentions. 

After passing two happy hours in her company, 
at five o’clock, he left the house in an improved 
frame of mind, and feclinga great deal better for his 
visit. 

Re-entering his carriage, he ordered the driver to 
proceed to the banking house. 

Arriving there, he ascertained that his father had 
left for home at four o’clock. 

“Stephen,” he said, as he entcred the private 


office, “send Eddie in here. Oh, by-the-bye, are 


there any Ictters for me ?” 


* None,” replicd the white-haired clerk, with a 
shake of the head peculiar to him. 

“Tt is very strange,’’ mused Clarence, with an 
| annoyed expression. ‘‘I have heard from Charles 
| Rowe only once, and that after the death of his 
uncle. And poor Floss, she asks me every Cay; it 
troubles her more, doubtless, than Iam aware.” 

He started up. 

© Confound it! IfI thought he cared nothing for 
her after this, I would—I would; no, no, I am 
wrong,” he said, checking himself and resuming his 
chair ; “he is the soul of honour, pure and noble— 
it is sacrilege to his memory to harbour these 
thoughts.” 

At this juncture in his soliloquy the little messcn- 
ger entered. 

“I want you, Eddie, to carry a note to my father,” 
he said, turning to the lad, a fine, smart little fellow, 
with bright eyes and an intelligent expression. 

“ Very well, Mr. Ormsby,” answered the youth, 
as he seated himself. 

Clarence wrote a few words, then placed it in an 
envelope, sealed it, and gave it to the messenger 
along with a shilling and his train fare, remarking: 

“There, Eddie, as I am not exactly connected 
with this firm, that will pay you for your trouble.” 

He thanked him and passed out. 

“There,” said Clarence, ‘‘ that will ease my mo- 
ther’s mind, who, since my adventure, has been over 
anxious if Iam not at home at just such atime. Now 
I will procure a ticket for the theatre,’ and with 
that intention he passed out. 

He had arrived nearly at the desired place of 
amusement, when he saw before him a person who 
appeared familiar to him. He kept his eye upon 
him, and as he drew near he recognised Mr. Hard- 
man. 

Halting, Clarence extended his hand, and ex- 
claimed : 

* Why, Mr. Hardman, how is your health? In- 
deed, this is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Humph! Ah, yes, Mr. Ormsby! How do you 
prosper, my young friend? I am glad to see you.” 

“ Why have you not called upon me? I have 
looked for you in vain.” 

“I believe I did half promise to call. I don’t 
have many friends; wouldn’t call you a friend if 
you were such a confounded fop as most of the 
young men of the “ upper ten ”’ are. 

Clarence smiled. 

* Really, Mr. Hardman, Iam glad that you have 
such a good opinionof me. But are you aware that 
you would make yourself obnoxious to a person that 
could not penetrate your disguise, by your plain 











speaking?” . 
“Indced, young man, you talk rather bluntly.” 
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Then, changing his tone, he added : 

“ But, after all, you are right; exactly what I 
wish todo. You are adopting my style—diamond 
cut diamond—very good.”’ 

Clarence looked puzzled. Here was @ new deve- 
lopment in his friend’s character. It was some mo- 
ments before he replied, and then their conversation 
merged into different channels of a serious nature 
which, were I to transcribe, would not interest the 
reacer. 

Clarence had turned with Mr. Hardman, and was 
now far away from, and with all thoughts of the 
theatre driven from his mind, by the interest which 
his companion’s conversation had aroused. 

They walked on, still conversing, until they were 
opposite the merchant’s hotel, when Mr. Hai 
obs rved 3 

“Mr. Ormsby, will you favour me with:your com- 
pany at tea, I wish to continue our conversation ?” 

“With pleasure,” returned Clarence; who knew 
that the request was made in all sincerity, and not 
from motives of mere courtesy. 

They entered the hotel, and arranging thei toilets; 
descended to tea. 

Tea being over, and the two having returned to 
the room, and lighted their cigars, Mr. Hardman 
observed : 


“ Perhaps, my young! friend, you would like to M 
iad’ passed the reme _ him, 
several minutes passed ere*e- collected himself suf- |, 


know what has served to turn a nature that wag 
naturally kind and affectionate, into one of hard 
cynicism !”” 

“ Nothing would interest me more,” replied’ Clar 
rence. ‘I have often wondered why it was that ong 
so charitable and kind\ as I have abundant evidenes 
that you are, should shun the world, and maken 
friends, comparatively speaking.”’ 

“In you, Lam interested,” returned Mr. Hardmaay 
“and for that reason I do not mind giving you # 
short sketch of my life, hoping that it may open your 
eyes somewhat te the deception of human: natu; 
and its other tributary vices, and at the same time 
benefit and interest you. 

‘As you doubtless imagine, my life has beem a 
chequered one. I think I must-have-beembornun- 
der an unlucky planet; for as T sit? Hem» andi look 
through the dim vista of years that have passed, I 
can only recall but six months of real happiness. 
You may well look surprised, my young friend, but 
such is the case. You opine that I am somewhat past 
the middle stage of life; sol am. It seems hard to 
think of only six months of freedom from trouble out 
of forty years of life—well, there are a great many 
things in this lifo that are hard to bear, but endure 
them we must. The subject which I shall more es- 
pecially deal with in my narrative, is one which I 
would not impart to any living person but you, and 
from you I know I can expect secrecy.” 

Clarence was surprised at his earnestness, but as- 
sured him that his story should be kept inviolate. 

Mr. Hardman then continued : 

“T understand your look ; you are astonished be- 
cause I select you as a confidant; well, you must re- 
main so in the meantime. Now to my story. I shall 
give you but a slight preface, so as I proceed you can 
readily perceive by what means, and how radically 
one of the kindliest and most generous natures was 
hardened to stoicism. Asa boy I was mirthsome, 
light-hearted, and happy. As a young man those 
qualities remained the same, but of course had re- 
ceived their proper tone by maturity. I date the be- 
ginning of my sorrow from the time my mother died, 
and I had lost the best friend I ever had on earth. 
This of course crushed and saddened my buoyant 
spirits, and from that time it was work, work—no 
play, no recreation, as most boys enjoyed, but a con- 
tinual struggle for subsistence. I was obliged to 
practice great self-denial, and I think I did it with 
becoming grace, at least I tried to. 

“But let me pass over the intervening years of 
trouble, discontent, and repulses. Philosophically 
I worked on, believing that some time my efforts 
would be rewarded. I was not mistaken, and at last 
I was so situated that I began to think of putting a 
project into execution which had long been the pet 
one of my heart. For over a year I had been paying 
my attentions to a young girl whom I loved with my 
whole nature. My love was reciprocated. With great 
anticipation both of us had been looking forward to 
the time when our hopes could beconsummated. That 
time had now arrived, and with new hope kindled in 
my breast, ambitious aspirations, and recuperated 
energy, I gazed into a new world, which seemed. to 
be the resort of happiness. We were married.” 

Here Mr. Hardman paused, and puffed vigorously 
at his cigar a few moments, as if to quell the emo- 
tions that followed the thoughts of days and months 
now passed. Presently he continued : 

“Yes, we were married. I shall never forget how 
beautiful she looked; her sweet face—she was 
naturally very pale—raised to mine with such an 
exnression of confidence ant love. Oh, how proud 
I was of her! Three mon passed away, the hap- 
vivet of my life. I really began to think that for- 
true had at last smiled upon me, and that life hence- 
forth was to be more sweet. My wife was every- 


t 





thing that could be desired ; she loved me ardently, 
and showed it in a thousand little ways, that carried 
more force than words. Three months more of life 
that seemed to me was little short of heaven, passed 
like a dream. It was just the last week of the sixth 
month of our wedded life, when I was obliged to 
leave home, and proceed some distance upon busi- 
ness. Now, my young friend,comes the curse of 
my life. Indeed, I believe it would have been better 


liad I died. 

“I took leave of my wife, fi strangely ; I could 
notaccountforit. Talwaysfeltsad when parting from 
her, but this time I experienced an unusual depres- 
sion of spirits, and a foreshadowing of evil. I gs- 
sumed! a choerful expressioh that my wife need not 

rtakte of my gloom, and: ‘to bid her good- 

ye. She clung around my neck and’ wept bitterly, 
influemeed, as near as’ I could jndgey, by the same 
emotions that welled up in my own I am 
not mwturally superstitions , yet I must confess that 


the thought of impending evil would not leave my 


|mind, but remained to trouble me during the whole 


of my journey. I arrived at my destination late at 
night, weary and travel-stained.. The hotel I de- 
sired to go to was but a short distance from the 
= eoeone, as the coach was crowded), I determined 


My. Hardman again paused. Although long years 
a mbrance affected him, and 


ficiently to proceed. 
“By some mistake, I took the way. Pto- 


voked at myself for my blunder, I hurried ony, my}! 
thoughtsconcentrating upon procuring some supe 


‘for I had:rode all day, and was hungry. It may 





that my usual vigilance relaxed somewhat, from the | 


fact that the place was generally quiet and orderly. I: 
was passing by a large house, near to the hedge 
which skirted it, when a hand ing some anres~ 
thetic was placed to my nostrila.. I was powerful 
man, and I struggled with deepens but my or 
sailants outmambecred me, and thefames of the subtle’ 
fluid had commenced their death-like work 
upon my brains. Slowly, I lost all knowledge o” my 

osition. The faded from my view, a haze ose 

efore my vision, my brain reeled; I heard voices 
that sounded far away, and knew no more. 

“When I awoke, the sun was shining brightly, 
and I was conscious of a rolling motion. I looked 
about me; I pinched myself, to be sure that I was 
not dreaming. Alas! I was not; if I only had been! 
I covered my face with my hands, as if to shut out 
the dread thought. *Twas useless, and dismay was 
mine, for I knew I was on a vessel, gliding over the 
waters of the ocean, while far, oh, far away, was m 
bride. What accursed plot was this? Why, o 
why, did I leave my home? Wildly thought after 
thought chased each other through my agonised 
mind, until my throbbing brows threatened te burst 
with pent-up grief. 

‘**Let me pass over this, my first awakening in 
that dreadful ship. I soon found that I was on a 
ship bound to the coast of Africa. Kidnapped, 
hurried away from my native land—away from my 
precious, trusting wife and unborn child. Oh, away, 
to be maltreated and buffetted about at the mercy of 
the brutes who commanded and manned the craft. 
The thought was terrible, the realisation worse; but 
it had to be borne. Months passed, and I found my- 
self upon the coast of Africa. There was I left in 
the tropics, with the elephant, tiger, and cobra for 
my only friends, with the exception of the savages. 
I lived on ; I wonder now that I did, when I look back 
upon the many ha‘fbreadth escapes from man, beast, 
hunger, and the burning sun. ll of those, how- 
ever, in their greatest extreme, were not to be com- 
pared for an instant with the wild, intense anxiety 
that tortured me with regard to my wife. Oh, those 
bitter hours, what endless misery I endured ; how 
often I wished that I had died before I entailed such 
sorrow upon her and myself. 

‘“‘ In that accursed place I lingered a year, before 
there was a shipmaster humane enough to take me 
hence in his ship, although many came there to whom 
I begged on my bended knees, to carry me back to 
my native land. But they refused me, ay, scorned 
me, and with the most brutal hardness, told me to 
stay there, until I was eaten by wild animals, or 
burned by the torrid sun. You may well shudder, 
my young friend, at thoughts of such heartless brutes ; 
I recoiled from them as I would from the biggest 
snake that inhabited the swamps. 

** Isit possible !’ I exclaimed in my anguish, ‘that 
any one of God’s creatures can become so dead to 
every feeling of compassion—to every sentiment of 
love that ought to actuate a man’s heart?’ Yes, it 
was too true. A horrid truth! Oh, how it loomed 
up before my aching mind, in the most hideous of 
shapes! Yes, those men were my countrymen. 
Could it be possible that there are such men? Yes, 
with shame I acknowledge it! In that terrible year, 
I livedten. My appearance changed so that I hardly 
knew myself; my hair was streaked with gray, and 
I looked much the same as I do now. At last I got 
passage on an English vessel, and after a tedious 





and tempestuous voyage, I arrived in Liverpool. 
Now my object was to return as soon as possible. 
Oh, how my heart beat, as in fond imagination, I pic- 
tured to myself my meeting with my wife and child, 
which must now be about fifteen months old. 

“The above thoughts were in my mind, when 
chancing to cast my eye upon an old newspaper, | 
clutched it with avidity. Strange coincidence, it 
was of a date two days latem than that on which 
my forcible abduction occurred. I glanced over it. 
An article headed “An Atrocious Murder,” met my 

aze, and I hastily perused it. The paper dropped 

rom my hands, a sickening sensation came over me, 
and when I returned to consciousness the good man 
and his wife were standing over me, 

“ That paper nearly killed me ; for several’ days I 
was in wild delirium. The paragne a 
shocking murder in the same passed; 
and, horror of horrors! at the bottom of thie: article 
was published my disappearance, the T had 
— seen near t Te and all 

0 point to my guilt. I was nearly 
In addition to this, the young wife of 
man had disappeared, and'it 







was 
that she had eloped with me: Itwas 
IT lived. . 


“It soomed as.if all the oe te lea 
conspired to drag me down: of 
despair, I was kindly, aye, more tham Kindly 





written each year, I can call it 
te, friend, my story is end 

“There, my young my is ended. If 
it has pr en or benefitted you any, you are wel- 
come to it,” and Mr. Hardman, thus concluding, 
tossed the remainder of his cigar away, leaned back 
in his chair, and drew a prolonged sigh. 

* Indeed, Mr. Hardman, I know not how to thank 
you, but do not say that-no one cares for you. I 
will—in fact am your friend, if you will so consider 
me,”’ and the young man’s tender, earnest gaze, cor- 
roborated his words. 

“You are a noble boy, 
a he, visibly affected by the young man’s sin- 
cerity. 

There seemed to be some mythical, yet powerful 
influence that drew those two men together, and both 
stood, with clasped hands, gazing into each other's 
face, but neither spoke. 

In a short time, Clarence arose, and bidding Mr. 
Hardman a kindly good-night, left the room, de- 
scended the stairs, entered a carriage, and in a few 
moments was driven to his own door. 

On his way home, and after he had retired, 
Clarence’s mind was busy pondering upon the strange 
story he had that evening listened to. The sailor’s 
story that he had heard on board the Haidee was its 
exact counterpart ; they must be one and the same, 
and how singular it was. And the man; certain itis 
that Mr. Hardman’s description, and the original as 
Clarence had seen to his sorrow, would compare 
favourably. Could there be two? No, the world 
was not large enough for two such diabolical mis- 
creants. en came the question, ‘‘ What has my 
father to do with the terrible man ?’”” Sad thoughts 
followed this. Then he thought, can Mr. Hardman 
be in any way connected? No, the thought was 
absurd; his father knew not that such a man ex- 
isted. Long and deeply he pondered over all the 
events that had taken place, but he could find no 
answer to his questions, no explanation of the 
mysteries that seemed to multiply and spring up on 
every hand, 


me your hand,” ex- 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_———— 


A sTorY is going the round of the India and China 
papers that the young Emperor of China, being curi- 
ous to judge for himself of the effect of opium, tried 
a pipe, and of course suffered severely. The Queen 
Mother made inguiries, and having found out that 
one of the chief eunuchs had supplied, His Majesty 
with the opium, had him beheaded as an example to 
the rest of the household, and a fresh proclamatiou 
against the use of the drug was sent through the 
empire. 

DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY PUNISHED BY FINES. 
—A general order has been specially issued from 
the Horse Guards, notifying that the following 
scale of fines for drunkenness will for the future 
be enforced :—First and second acts, admonition or 
confinement to barracks at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer. For every subsequent act of drunk- 
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enness—if within three months of former act, 7s. 6d. ; 
if over three and within six months, 5s.; if over six 
and within nine months, 2s. 6d.; if over nine months 
and within twelve months, company entry; if over 
twelve months, to be treated as the first act. When 
the four preceding acts have been committed in 
twelve months, 2s. 6d. to be added to the foregoing 
amounts. The fines to be levied in colonial corps 
(the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment excepted) will 
in each case be one-half the amounts above specified, 
and the maximum daily stoppage is to be 2d. 

Tus Empress of the French, in her visit to the 
Holy Land, will accept, in the name of France, the 
gift of land, with a chapel and convent, purchased 
and built by the Princess de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
the site being that on which it is believed that 
Christ delivered the Sermon on the Mount. 


CRYSTAL CASKET. 


CHAPTER I. 


“So, ho! Ihavecanght you at your villany! You 
may prepare yourself for a sound thrashing.” 

It would have appeared a Indicrous scene to a 
spectator—the wrinkled, ragged, decrepit old man, 
shaking the scarcely awakened boy with wild alarm 
in his features, while he balanced his knotted walk- 
ing-stick threateningly in the air. 

“Oh, sir! oh, sir! don’t hurt me. 
anything wrong.” : 

“Haven't done anything wrong, eh? I know bet- 
ter. I know your face, I do; and I know what you 
came in here for,” 

“Oh, sir, I hadn't any other place to sleep; and I 
got so cold walking around, and tired, too, that I 
thought it wouldn’t be any harm for me to come in 
here and stay till morning.” 

“ Ah, you had to run away from home for your mis- 
deeds, or, maybe, your parents turned you out. But 
I'll cure you.” 

And the old man shook the frightened boy with 
increased fierceness. 

“T have no home—I have no parents. I have no 
one who cares for me,” sobbed the youth, when he 
who held him paused a moment to take breath. “ Oh, 
don’t give me up to the-police; I shall die of shame 
if you do. Indeed,,sir, I tell you the truth. I tried 
to get something to do, yesterday, but nobody wanted 
to engage me; go I didn’t have any money to pay 
fora bed anywhere, or to get anything to eat, Oh, 
sir, don’t let the police take me !” 

And the poor boy ftung himself loose from his cap- 
tor’s grasp, and threw himself on his knees before 
him in most pitiable terror. 

“You lie in all you say!” exclaimed the excited 
old man. “ You area young thief, a burglar, and 
perhaps a murderer—you are! You have heard 
people say that old Giles Holden—Giles, the miser, 
as they are pleased to call me—has bags of gold and 
silver hid away in his house, and you came here to 
steal them. I see all your plans. You thought you 
would hide yourself away in this shed until I was 
sound asleep, and then get into the house and do 
your robbing. Oh, you villain, take that—and that 
—and that !” 

The stick fell fast and heavy on the shrinking 
figure of the poor, terror-stricken boy, but he made 
no cry of pain nor any effcrt to escape. 

“You won’t cry for mercy—eh? you won’t—you 
won't———” but at last the blows ceased for want of 
strength to continue them by the chastiser. 

“Tam not guilty of the awful thing you charge me 
with!” the boy said, with clinched teeth and fierce 
look, “I am not a coward, and do not deserve pun- 
ishment, but I won’t strike an old man. But I won't 
forget how kind you have been, and some day I will 
repay you for it all—yes, I will!” 

“Oh, ho! you are threatening me, my game bird !” 
exclaimed the old man, livid with rage. “ Well, come 
along, and we will see if jail-life don’t tame you. But, 
no; second thought is best, and that plan isn’t safe,” 
le muttered, as he hesitated. ‘ Those police can’t 
be trusted, and if I give them to imagine thatI have 
any fear of being robbed, they will think I have money, 
aud may pay me a visit.” 

_“There, go along about your business,” he con- 
tinned to the boy, giving him a parting shake. “I 

will let you off this time; not that I believe your 
story, for I don’t; and, mind you, if catch you lark- 
lug around here again, I will break every bone in 


T haven't done 


your body! But, hold; I will take the precaution 

irst to see if you have anything concealed that don’t 

| “Say, boy, do ye want to earn a shilling this morn 
ph 


belong to you.” 





The old man had got up at daybreak, as was his 
usual custom, and, on taking his usual survey of his 
premises to see that no interlopers had been around 
during the night, was startled and enraged beyond 
expression to find in a lean-to shed, at the back of 
his habitation, wWich had once been used for a kit- 
chen, but was now deserted, this youth stretched out 
upon the floor, soundly sleeping. He had no doubt 
that the boy’s inteut in seeking this refuge was to 
commit theft, and that during his time, waiting for a 
good opportunity to enter the unoccupied rooms, sleep 
had overtaken him. It was this belief that occasioned 
him to treat the boy as severely as he had done. 

When the boy had passed out of his sight, he has- 
tened into his miserable abode, no doubt to satisfy 
himself that his treasures, of whatever nature they 
were, had been unmolested. Giles Holden had been 
a many years’ wonder to the neighbourhood, and the 
mystery that enveloped him wheu he came, into it, 
nearly a dozen years previous, was yet unbroken in 
any particular. 

Then he had come among them unannounced. The 
old, tumble-down frame structure in the sparsely- 
settled locality, standing where vacant lots sur- 
rounded it on all sides, had long been avoided as 
haunted; but the whole neighbourhood was electri- 
fied one morning by the intelligence that it was oc- 
cupied. No one knew at what hour of the night 
Giles Holden has come'to it, what manner of convey- 
ance had brought him, and the necessary articles of 
furniture that he must have, nor from whence he 


will do anything for it—that is, anything that is 
honest,”’ he stammered out. 

“Oh, this work of ours is honest enough, ain’t it, 
Bill?” and a wink passed between the confederates 
that Claude did not see. * You see, we are detectives, 
You know what them are? Well, there's an old 
fellow that lives around on the other street, in an old 
frame house all by itself; maybe you know where I 
mean ? 

“ It has vacant lots all around it, and a pond behind 
it, and broken palings in front of it ?” breathlessly 
questioned the boy. 

“ Egsactly! that’s where old Giles Holden, the kid- 
napper lives, and he’s the man we're arter. Maybe 
you know him?” 

Whereupon, Claude told all of his morning adven- 
tures with old Giles, and his listeners deeply sym- 
pathised with him in all his distress. 

“Oh, my!” said the one called Bill, “isn’t it a 
wonder, Bob, that he didn’t catch him up, too. But 
he deals with younger childer, he does!” 

Then the two men told a horrible tale to Claude, 
of how old Giles Holden made it a business to kidnap 
young children, carry them into this lonely house of 
his, where their cries could not be heard, and retain 
them there until he could sell them to medical men 
who might want to cut them up! Claude had heard 
that there were such terrible peoplein the world, and 
from his experience with Giles Holden, he was satis- 
fied that he was one of them. He could better ac 
count now for the anger of that person on discovering 


came. And they ever remained ignorant of all this. | him so near these imprisoned children, and he had no 


He was the same wrinkled, decrepit form then, 
looking not a year younger, and avoiding coutaet 
with everyone. No-one of the neighbourhood had 
ever entered the tumble-down building since he took 
possession of it. No one knew aught of him, except 
that he lived there alone. The opinion had got in 
some way, however, and received general credence 
among the superstitious, that he was an agent of the 
evil one, and possessed supernatural powers, while 
those who were not~so superstitious, firmly believed 
that he posseased immense wealth, which was hidden 
away within that building, and that he had secured 
himself against housebreakers by treble locking and 
barring door and windows, and filling every passage- 
way and approach with traps. 

So firm, indeed, was this belief, that many, who 
otherwise would have been pleased to explore its 
interior, and appropriate some of the reputed hidden 
wealth, were deterred through wholesome fear from 
gratifying their desires, and Giles Holden was left in 
peace and solitude to his own desires, and even the 
neighbourhood of his habitation was shunned. 

So it was net strange-that, having been feared and 
shunned so long by every human being who knew 
of his existence, he should imagine fearful things on 
finding one so daring as to enter within his circle, 


and tovk with renewed caution to his bolts and bars,” 


as wéll as to his treasures. But in this case, he had 
heard only the pitiable trath from the boy’s lips. 

Claude Aymer’s thirteen years. had brought him 
nothing but a dear mother’s tender training and 
counsel. It was the old story of destitution, and 
need not be repeated. Suffice it that Claude had 
seen father and mother laid to rest within a month 
of each other, and found himself friendless, homeless 
and moneyless. He was willing to work, but not 
willing to resort to practices of many of the friend- 
less boys like himself whom he met, who scoffed at 
his strict notions of right and wrong, and he was 
glad to’ shun them. 

All that he had told Giles Holden was true, and 
he went away from him with bitterness in his heart 
against the old man who believed such terrible things 
of him, with indignation for the undeseryed punish- 
ment he had received, but most for the humiliating 
search his pérson had been subjected to, as if he were 
a common felon. And if ever be had felt like being 
worthy of all the terrible things that had been said 
against him, it was at this moment. His mother’s 
last teachings, were being smothered by the burning 
rage at his heart for the indignities that had beeu 
heaped upon him. 

It was while in this frame of mind, and suffering 
from the gnawings of hunger that he ran against a 
couple of rough-looking men, who at once accosted 
him. 

“Say, boy,” one of them said, as he stopped him, 
and, turning to his companion, asked : 

“ What think ye, Bil.? He looks like a rum ’un.” 

To which the individual called Bill, nodded as- 
sent. 

“ Here goes, then,” responded the first speaker. 


The boy suffered the indignity of the search quietly, | in 


but with anger burning in his cheeks and eyes, and 
then he took his departure as quietly. Old Giles 
Holden watched iim until he had got beyond his vi- 
Sion, and then questioned in tis own mind if he had 
dove wisely in acting so leniently. 


Claude was not pleased with the men’s looks, and 


‘ wanted to get away from them; but on the mention 
' of the money, he could not conceal his eagerness. 


exclaimed, alinost. breathlessly, 


“Ol. yes. sir” hic 
1 am almost starving, and I 


“ please ict me earn it? 





doubt that. he, too, would have been dragged into 
that awful den and been murdered, had he been 
younger. 

The man went on to tell him that they were de- 
tectives who had long been watching the doings of 
this Giles Holden. They mean to arrest him, but, 
first, they desired to secure some knowledge of his 
house—how many rooms were in it, end where the 
doors and windows were situated, and how secured. 
If they approached the house to gain this desired in- 
formation, old Giles would take alarm, but Claude 
would secure it for them, by waiting until its occu- 
pant started out on his usual morning search for vic- 
tims, and then spying around the house, and peering 
through its.windows. Ile would also try some keys 
in the outer doors, that they would give him, and 
they would be near to protect him if it became ne- 
cessary. 

Claude was not a coward, and, believing that he 
would be doing a noble thing in aiding in the over- 
throw of an awful monster, he at once assented to the 
proposition of the detectives. They insisted that he 
should accompany them, where they furnished him 
with a breakfast, which he devoured in a manner 
which showed how much he needed it. 

His companions treated him with the utmost kind- 
ness, and though their appearance and much of their 
conversation did not please him, he thonght these 
were in some way connected with their business in 
nature, and found himself otherwise well enough 
pleased with them. After he had eaten breakfast, 
they returned with him to the vicinity of Giles Hol- 
den’s abode, and after arranzing a place of meeting 
with him, left him to fulfil his mission. 

An hour after he returned to them at the appointed 
place, and related all that had occurred to him. He 
found the house carefully locked up, and no one in 
the vicinity ; and,clambering up and looking through 
the windows, had learned so much of the interior of 
the house that he could chart it out pretty correctly, 
and show the location of the slecpiug apartment, 
seemingly, of the occupant. He had also tried the 
keys that had been given to him, aud found that one 
of them would unlock the door leading from the shed 
in which he had fallen asleep, into what seemed to 
be the cooking apartment. He contented himself 
simply with trying the key in the lock, and had made 
no effort, through fear, to ascertain if the door had 
other fastenings. 

The two detectives listened attentively to all that 
Claude said, marking down the locality of the rooms, 
doors, windows and passage ways, and noting the 
particular key which the boy had used, and then 
they startled him with the intelligence that they had 
since learned Giles Holden was not the kidnapper 
they were in search of after all, but the guilty party 
was some other man living in a different part of the 
city. " 

“ And see here, youngster,” continued the one 
called Bob, “ we will give you the shilling we pro- 
mised you, but dou’t you ever whisper to ‘anyone 
about having talked to us, or about having tried to 
get into that house, else they’ll send you to prison 
for it,” 

And aren't you detectives after all!” exclaimed 
the frightened boy. 

“ Oi course we are,” replied one of the men, langh- 
ing, “ but, you see, w were mistaken, and wil! Lave 
to keep mum about this matter. ‘hough we aren’t 
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in any danger, as we didn’t do anything, but you did | 
unlock the door of old Giles’ house, and that’s prison 





|! The honse was dark—# was after ten o'clock, and 
its occupant had probably retired an hour before. Still 


crime, if found out on you! Keep mam about all of | the boy knocked lustily, and repeated the knock 
this matter, and there’s no danger, but if you preach | several times until he was growing hopeless, when a 


about it, old Giles will hear of it, and we'll have to | 
be witnesses against you, so keep a close mouth, and | 


” 


good-bye. 





CHAPTER ItI. 


Cravpz knew much less of the world’s deceptions | plaintive, pleading voice. 
than most boys of his age, but as he watched the 
two men who called themselves detectives go away 
from him, with a wicked grin on their faces, the | 
knowledge came to him that he had been deceived, 


duped, used in some improper manner by them; 
though exactly how, or for what purpose he could not 
understand. Their last words to him first gave him 
to know that there was something wrong in what he 
had done for them, and their evident interest in all 
the particulars he had given them about Giles Hol- 
den’s abode, their care to make a note of everything, 
satisfied him that they still had some hidden purpose, 
perhaps very different from the one they had first 
expressed to him, for remembering it at all. 

But it was all a mystery to him, and the need that 
he should look about for something to do, gave him 
little leisure to think farther about it. He found se- 
veral small jobs during the day, by which he made 
alittle money, and’ night found him with a happy 
heart and two shillings in his pocket, the possessor 
of a warm nook between two piles of timber in a 
yard, where he meant to lodge during the night. 

He had not been long in this primitive lodging- 
place, when he was startled by a conversation that 
was being carried on quite near to him, in guarded 
but familiar tones. Le could not help overhearing 
all that was said. ~° 

“ Are you quite sure, Bill, that no one will over- 
hear us? Suppose you take another look around,” 
one of the parties said. 

Claude heard retreating steps, and, after a minute, 
the same steps returning from an opposite direction. 

“ All right, Bob. There’s not a human being within 
hearing distance, if we cared to shout our loudest,” 
was the report. 

“Well, Lill, you can soon have my say on this 
matter of cracking old miser Giles Holden's crib. 
That boy is too much scared to say anything at 
once ; but he might preach on us to-morrow. I speak 
cut for finishing the job to-night.” 

“ All right, old fellow, I’m with you; s0 let us ar- 
range the particulars at once.” 

“ We had better try the door leading from the shed. 
The boy said the key would unlock that, you know, 
and if we find it bolted, we have the jemmics to 
force it with.” 

“But, see here, Bill, wouldn’t it_be safest to crack 
Lis crib during the day, when the old fellow is out ?” 

“ You take him for a green ‘un, do ye, to leave the 
pluuder behind him ?” sneered Bill. “No, no, old 
fellow, the stuff we are arter we can’t get without 
taking him, and silencing him, too, in a way that he 
won't trouble auyone arter—d’ye understand ?” 

“T do understand, and I ain’t going to back out 
because of that; so, go ahead, old clium.” 

Claude had at once recognised in these two men 
that were talking, his detective acquaintances of the 
moruing, and found in their conversation an explana- 
tion of all that had hitherto puzzled him. He com- 
prehended that they were not detectives ; but villains, 
intent on rubbing and murdering the decrepit, old 
Giles Holden! that ihey had simply used him as an 
accomplice to secure necessary information for them, 
and that the terrible deed was to be committed that 
uight, between one and two o'clock. 

Though almost fainting with horror and fear, he 
listened while the two villains discussed and settled 
upon all their plans of robbery and murder, and it 
seemed hours uutil they moved away from his lo- 
cality, though it really was but for a few minutes. 

When he realised that they really were gone, he 
stole out of his place of refuge between the lumber 
piles, and fled as only terror would give him speed, 
through deserted streets, alleys, and by ways, doubling 
and redoubling on his course, lest these men who 
were to do the terrible deed should be tracking him, 
until he stopped, faint and breathless, before the 
lonely, fearfully dark, dismal, uninviting ruin which 
held Giles Holden. 

He had but one thought in seeking it—to warn the 
old gray-haired man in it of the terrible danger that 
he was in—of the awful deed that was to be there 
evacted. He did not think of the cruel wrong that 
this man, whom he would save, had done him in the 
morning, nor of the revengeful thoughts that had 
then filled his heart; he did not think of the recep- 
tion he would receive from his enemy of the morn- 
ing, but he remembered that if those gray hairs were 
stained with blood, his work would have aided the 
awlul deed. 


voice from within hailed him. 

“ Now, by the fiends!” cried thevoice, husky with 
| rage, “if you do not at once cease that knocking, I 
| will make mincemeat of you. Know you that no one 
| enters Giles Holden’s castle alive ?” ‘ 

“Oh, sir, I must see you!” replied Claude, in a 
“They will kill you if 
you do not listen to me.” 

“So, ho! you are my young villain of the morn- 
ing,eh? Well, I am prepared to give you and your 
accomplices a warm reception, and you will have to 
find your 6wn way in.” 

“T must see you—you must listen to me. I over- 

heard two men arrange a plan to rob and murder you 
to-night.” 
“He, he, he, ho, ho!” laughed the*man inside. 
| ‘*Ezad, you are a cunning scamp, but that dodge 
won't do, you know. I shall give you and your 
party two minutes to leave, and if you are not gone 
then, I shall riddle every one of you!” 

“T have no-one with me, and I cannot leave until 
you say you believe me. Oh, sir, I am telling you 
the truth,” the boy continued. “Unless you believe 
me and trust me you will be murdered to-night!” 

“ By the fiends! the youngster may be telling the 
truth,” Claude heard the old man mutter, and he 
heard him, too, fumbling at the door, forcing bolts 
back. 

In a minute it opened suflicient to show Giles’ face, 
peering out. 

“Come in, quick!” he said to Claude, after a mo- 
ment’s survey, at which he caught him and dragged 
him in. 

“ There, don't move from that spot now, unless 
you want to tumble through a trap door, or have a 
ball sent through you by a spring gun,” the old man 
commanded, and he paid no more attention to the 
frightened youth until he had safely secured the 
door and procured a light, when he led him, amid 
strange devices strewed over the floor or fixed in 
the walls, through the passage-way to one of the 
rooms. 

“ Now, youngster,” demanded the old man, fiercely, 
“ tell me all that you know of this premeditated deed, 
if you desire ever to leave here alive.” 

Claude did reveal all, commencing with the revenge- 
ful feelings he had experienced in the morning against 
the listener for his unjust chastisement, and telling 
all his conversation with the two supposed detectives, 
his survey of the house for them, and use of the keys 
they had given him, ending with the conversation he 
had heard in the yard between the two villains. 
Though his voice trembled, his tone and bearing 
guoder the sharp, searching gaze of his listener, con- 
vinced that personage that there was truth in what 
he listened to. 

“ See here, boy,” he said ; “ you may be animpostor, 
but I shall try you. I shall keep you here with me 
antil I have proven the extent of your truthfulness, 
and any deception on your part, or any indication 
that you are in league with these murderers, will cost 
you your life. Will you prove your sincerity by aid- 
ing me to punish these villains ?” 

“Yes, in anything that will not cost them their 
lives,” tirmly returned Claude. 

“ And why not their lives ?”’ suspiciously questioned 
the old man. 

“ Because they are not prepared to die, and it would 
be wrong to hurl them into eternity with such a 
weight of crime on their souls.” 

“He, he, he! Well, since a coroner's examination 
would be a little unpleasant, you shall have your 
way, but I shall hurt them, depend on it; I shall 
hurt them !” 

The strange old man then busied himself in with- 
drawing ali the bolts and intricate fastenings from 
the door at which the villains proposed to enter, 
| leaving it secured only by the simple lock in which 
| Claude had tried the key. As ke did this, he went on 

in a gleeful, triumphant tone, to explain to the shrink- 
| ing Claude how, had he tried to enter by that door, 
| certain springs would have discharged fire-arms, so 
arranged that their contents must have lodged in the 
person, and how, had he passed these safely, certain 
other springs would have set in motion a series of 
knives, that must have pierced him in a dozen places! 

Claude was almost fainting with terror, and had he 
not realised that it weuld cost him his life, he would 
have fled the house. As it was, he sat trembling 
and fearful to move, lest he might touch some hidden 
spring that would deal destruction upon him. He 
could believe now that this weird, decrepit form, 
who went about chuckling over the cunning of his 
work, grinning in glee at the thought of the terrible 
punishment he was about to launch upon his fellow 
creatures, was, indeed, in league with the evil one, 
and he shuddered at his approach. 








He heard the single toll of the nearest charch 
clock denoting one o'clock at last. The light had 
been put out an hour before, but not wntil the grim 
old man. had made him crouch down behind a table 
at the farthest end of the room from the door, and 
instructed him to firmly grasp a couple of knobs that 
seemed attached to the floor, and, when he heard a 
peculiar cry from him, to pull thera upward with all 
his strength. 

Claude did not ask what would be the result of his 
obedience, but felt that he must obey—that to save 
this old man’s life and his own from desperate mur- 
derers, it would be right to obey. He saw the decre- 
pit form limp over to a corner nearest the door, and 
huddle down there behind a chair; and thus they 
had waited in ominous silence for nearly an hour. 

But scarcely had the one o'clock toll ceased, when 
cautious steps were heard in the shed without, and a 
key slipped into the luck of the door. Faintly the 
grating of the lock was heard as the key turned, for- 
cing it back, and as cautiously the knob was turned, 
and the door forced open a few inches. 

“ All right, Bob,” came in'a whisper from one of 
the villains; “the door is open. Follow me Closely 
—see that your tvols are all right, and be ready to 
split the old fellow’s jugular the first thing!” 

The door opened noiselessly, and the two men stole 
in on tiptoe, side by side, They stopped a moment 
just within the door, and threw up the shade of their 
dark lantern, revealing to Claude’s fixed gaze the 
well-known faces of his morning acqnaintances, and 
the knives they grasped, as well as the revolvers in 
their belts. rder—pitiless, cruel murder—was 
in their faces and movements. 

Even while Claude was taking this momentary 
glance, a mocking laugh, that curdled his blood, came 
from the corner in which the old man crouched; a 
thundering shock and noise, as if the house was fall- 
ing, followed it, and the boy caught one glance at tho 
seared faces of the two men, as they disappeared 
from his view. 

He sprung up in alarm, to discover that half the 
floor had sunk from view, and where it had been was 
a deep, dark abyss, from whose depths arose smoth- 
ered groans, that mingled with the mocking, shriek- 
ing laughter of his companion alone. He compre- 
hended all this, and fell forward in a faint of terror. 





CHAPTER IIlI. 


Wuen Claude recovered consciousness, he found 
himself in another room, with old Giles Holden's 
wrinkled face bending over him. He remembered 
all the occurrences of the night, and buried his face 
in his hands with terror, The strange old man was 
quite gentle and kind though, and soothed him by 
the intelligence that the two villains whom he had 
dropped through the floor into a dry well underneath, 
had been given into the custody of the police, and 
though suffering from broken limbs and severe bodily 
injuries, they would live to do service for their mis- 
deeds. 

He sincerely thanked Claude-for having so nobly 
returned good for evil, and offered him a home with 
himself, pleading his poverty for not offering a more 
substantial token of his regard; but after the awful 
memories of the night, Claude shrank from knowing 
more of that house of mysteries, and at the first ap- 
pearance of dawn hastened from it, having first 
solemnly promised its strange inmate, at his earnest 
request, if ever urgently in need of assistance of any 
kind, to call upon him before any other. 

A year passed, and its close found our young friend, 
Claude Aymer, in improved circumstances. His 
honest, straightforward bearing and quick intelli- 
gence, displayed in his examination during the trial 
of the two villains for breaking into old Giles Hol- 
den’s house, won the admiration of a well-known and 
wealthy merchant of the city, who chanced to listen 
to it, and he found the boy a place in his establish- 
ment. 

Claude was quick, active and energetic, and had 
already been raised one degree in the line of prefer- 
ment. He had a comfortable home, too, and felt 
happy, contented and hopeful, j 
One evening, when starting for home, a*note was 
handed to him by a boy whomhe did not know. Te 
note contained but a few words: 

“CLaubE; I will not live many hours. Come to 
me at once. GitEs HoLpEN.” 
A chill of pain went to the boy’s heart at this sad 
intelligence, for in the past year he had learned to 
think kindly of the strange old man, who had kept 
watch over his movements, and who often hobbled 
into the office to pat him on the head and call him 
his good boy. The aged face and bent form became 
familiar to him as those of the nearest to friendship 
and affection for him of anyone in all the world. 

He did not think then of the terrors that in his 
memory still surrounded that lonely house, but hur- 





ried on towards it, remembering only that the dying 
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man might need him in the last hours of his lonely 
pilgrimage on earth. ; 

The door did not open to him, but he heard the 
old man totter to it, and draw back its fastenings. 
When he entered the sick man was prone upon the 
floor, and he lifted him tenderly in his arms and 
carried him to the bed. 

He could not doubt that dissolution of soul and 
body was near, when he looked on the haggard face 
and lustreless eyes; but the suffering man recovered 
on seeing the boy’s face, wet with tears, bending 
over him. 

“You have been a good boy to me,” he murmured, 
patting Claude’s bowed head, tenderly. “ You have 
repaid me as you threatened you would for all my 
unjust abuse of you, but, ab, it has been by making 
me love you. This love for you is the first my heart 
has ever known, and I realise how, if I had felt such 
influence earlier, I might have felt happier in my 
life, and would not have wasted the precious years 
given to me for improvement. Claude,” he con- 
tinued, as he still tenderly patted the boy’s head, “ I 
was friendless from the beginning of my life. De- 
serted by those who were of my blood, I have never 
known aught of them. Brought up by charity until 
old enough to work ; bound until manhood to a mer- 
ciless master, who beat and starved every human im- 
pulse out of me, and deceived, shunned, scoffed at 
since, I accepted all the world as my enemy, and 
have neither sought favours from, nor granted favours 
toany. You are the only one who has never de- 
ceived me, and has given freely of good to me, nor 
sought remuneration in return. I had thought to do 
nuch for you, but my thread of life is near its end. 
I will not live beyond daybreak, and ob, my boy, you 
won't leave me until I am gone; you will see my 
eyes closed in death—promise me you will ?” 

The boy tearfully gave the promise, and the dying 
man seemed happier for it. 

“You must listen,” he said more cheerfully, “ to all 
I have to tell you while I can talk sensibly. When 
I am gone people will have great searching and dig- 
ging after old Miser Giles’ immense hoards of gold 
and silver, that they are silly enough to imagine that 
I have buried here. Ha, ha, ha! they will have their 
labour for nothing, but don’t you tell them that— 
don’t you interfere with them. Iam glad I havesuc- 
ceeded in fooling them so!” and the dying man 
chuckled out his glee, until Claude shivered to hear it. 


“Never mind,” said the old man, noticing his dis- ; 


tress, “it is my last joke and will be my last laugh. 


Here is money enough to see me decently buried, I 
ask, Claude, that you will see it done, and there will 


be no other to-morrow for me. Here, too, is a deed 
made to you for this house and lot. Let the house 
tumble down, but the lot, after a few years, will be 
worth a goodly sum of money, and until you need 
money, I advise you not to sell it.” 

Then the old man eagorly fumbled in his breast, 
and brought from that hiding place a strangely 
carved, unique piece of pure and limpid crystal, 
shaped something like a casket, but showing a 
solid, unbroken mass in which the eye could detect 
no seam, and through which the gaze did not pene- 
trate. It was a singular and beautiful curiosity, 
massive, yet not heavy, and its fine workmanship and 
reflection of light, excited Claude’s attention and ad- 
miration. 

He was surprised, though, to see with what wor- 
shipful eagerness the dying man’s gaze was fixed 
upon it, and with what seemingly painful effort he 
thrust it into his own hands. 

“It is yours,” exclaimed the old man, almost 
wildly, “and, oh, guard it as you will your life! It 
has been the treasure I have watched over for many 
years—it has been my one companion and consoler 
through all my loneliness, and 1 now give it to you 
toguard in the same way. It is all the return I can 
make for your goodness to me; but it is worth money 
—it is worth money, my boy!” 

He paused to gain breath, for he was growing 
weaker, and when he spoke again he was calmer. 

“ You want to know something of it,” he said. “I 
wish I was stronger to tell you. all of its strange, 
wonderful history ; but I can onlysay itis an ancient 
relic of value.” 

He grew wild with excitement, and sprang up in 
the bed, grasping the boy’s hands, as he continued: 

“Claude, Claude, it is your fortune! Wear it al- 
ways on your person—let no one see it or know of it, 
aud, oh, before you part with it—before you will 
think of giving itaway or throwing it aside, crush it 
to pieces under your heel, dash it to powder bofore 
your eyes! Promise me—swear to me t)iat you will 
remember and obey every word I have uttered, else 
I cannot die conteated !’”” 

Claude was alarmed at the wild, frenzied glare in 
the old man’s eyes—he saw that his reason was giving 
way, but he took the solemn oath, and the dying man 
fell back on the pillows, contented. 

“T am satisfied, Claude,” he continued in a feeble 





voice, “I know you will keep your oath, and here is | 


a slip of writing that you may read to-morrow, when 
Iam gone. There now, don’t weep, my boy, but pray 
for me, for my time of life is growing short.” 

As the first gleams of morning light streamed in 
upon him, Giles Holden, calmly, peaceably, and with 
a sinile on his lips, gave up the struggle of life, and 
Claude Aymer’s lonely night-watch was over. The 
boy wept genuine tears of sorrow, as he followed the 
body to the grave, and saw it consigned to its mother 
earth. He had truly lost a friend in this singular old 
man, and with genuine tenderness, his first savings 
from his small salary were expended in having a hum- 
ble stone erected, over the grave that was kept neat 
and green by his own care. 

As Giles Holden had anticipated, great excitement 
existed among all who had heard of him, as to what 
disposal he had made of the vast wealth which they 
were satisfied he had hoarded up. When it was as- 
certained that Claude Aymer knew nothing of it, an 
excited multitude gathered around the old house, and 
it was quickly levelled to the ground, but not a penny 
was found in it. Still believing in the existence of 
old Giles’ wealth, however, they next dug up the 
ground on which the house stood, and continued the 
same kind of search over the lot, but without dis- 
covering anything. Yet, for many years after, there 
were people who searched. for the hidden treasure, 
and there are some, to-day, who cling to the belief 
that Giles Holden secreted immense treasures, which 
will some day come to light. 

To all of this talk and excitement Claude paid no 
attention, though the house and lot now belonged to 
him; indeed, he was glad, when the building which 
held so many sad memories, had for ever disappea¥ed. 

He remembered Giles Holden’s last wishes—the 
oath that he had made him take, and he obeyed its 
conditions, though now, more than ever, he realised 
that in those last utterances, in all he had said about 
the erystal toy, his mind had been wandering. It 
was only a toy, this piece of crystal—a rare piece of 
workmanship; to be sure, and, mayhap, of some 
value because of its rarity, but yet only a toy. 

The slip of writing handed him by the dying man, 
threw no light on the mystery that surrounded his 
attachment toit. Claude could make no meaning of 
the words written upon it, though he had studied 
over them until they were engraved on his memory. 
They ran thus: 

“A traveller in a distant country, where was no 
water to quench his consuming thirst, hopelessly 
threw himself upon the ground to die. A mass of 
crystal lying underneath him scratched his neck, 
and, picking it up, angrily, he dashed it against a 
rock, breaking it into fragments, when, to his wonder- 
ment, he saw that in its centre had been secreted a 
globule of water! Hastily gathering up other 
masses of crystal that were strewn over the ground, 
he broke them, and found that in the heart of each 
of them, was a cavity filled with wate®, with which 
he quenched his thirst, and was saved. So, when 
adversity overtakes you, or when all other aids fail 
you in a time of need, seek the elixir that lies secreted 
within this crystal gift !” 

It was a pretty fancy of the’ dying man—nothing 
more, Claude believed, and he thought, too, thatas this 
bit of crystal had been treasured so highly by him; 
been a keepsake, around which good memories-clung, 
he, too, would retain it as a keepsake of one whom 
he had learned to:love, and so it was ever near to 
him, and carefully guarded. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lone years have passed since Giles Holden’s death, 
and the boy, Claude Aymer, was a man of twenty- 
five. His progress during all these years had ever 
been steadily onwards until he was head book-keeper 
of the same establishment he had first entered as an 
errand boy, and besides, possessed a small interest 
in the business. 

There was something more than all this, though, 
that brought the glow of happiness to his cheek, and 
made him envy no man his lot. Years previous, he 
had become acquainted with the beautiful and in- 
telligent daughter of his employer, and iu their fre- 
quent meetings since he had learned to admire and 
love her. 

Emma Bouton was certainly in every way worthy 
any man’s love. Good, generous and gentle, as she 
was beautiful, she too, had early in their acquaiut- 
ance learned to admire Claude Aymer, and, knowing 
no reason why she should not love him, she in time 
gave up her heart to him. 

She did not see the difference in their positions as 
he did, when he could no longer conceal his love for 
her, but revealed it all. 

It was with hopelessness that he did reveal it, but 
he soon read in her eyes, that were he wealthiest or 
brightest among men, he could not be more truly be- 
loved. 





With her sanction, then, and her prayer for his 
success, he had gove to her father and pleaded for 
his consent to their union. He could perceive that 
his declaration not only surprised but shocked the 
old megchant. 

“Dear, dear,” he exclaimed, mopping his forehead 
with his handkerchief, “this is unexpected intelli- 
gence. I am sorry, Claude, that I did not notice 
anything of this growing intimacy before, so that I 
— have warned you against it. Dear, dear, 

ear!” 

“Sir, I am sorry if I have done aught to displease 
you,” said Claude. “Surely you must have seen 
how much Emma and I were together, and reasoned 
ee such intimacy I could not avoid loving 

er. 

“Yes, yes; but, Claude, there is such a difference 
in your positions, that I never imagined Emma would 
love you, who are only a book-keeper. I thought 
she would surely select one who was her own equal 
in social station. 

“Pardon me, my boy, for speaking so plainly,” the 
old merchant continued. “You are familiar with my 
prejudices, and will honour me for speaking plainly 
to you, as well as respect my decision. Personally I 
have nothing in the world against you. I admire you 
—lI love you as much as it is possible for me to love 
anyone outside of my family. If you had social 
position, or wealth, which would carry with it social 
position, there is no one whom I would more gladly 
see my daughter united to. But, Ciatide, many years 
ago I made a vow, which I shall not here defend, that 
my daughter should receive my consent to wed no 
man who was not rich enough to purchase a full half- 
interest in my business. You know the value of my 
business, and can tell the worth of such a half-in- 
terest.” 

“Not less than fifty thousand pounds,” said Claude, 
despairingly. 

“For twenty thousand from you, my boy, I would 
more gladly part with it than to take the sum you 
have named from any other. How much do you 
possess now ?” 

“T have saved five thousand from my salary, and 
the lot Giles Holden deeded to the would bring ten 
thousand more.” 

“Well, boy, I am sorry that I cannot let you have 
Emma. Work on, and I shall leave my proposition 
open for your acceptance any time within two years 
—that is, if Emma does not in the meantime become 
attached to any other. But, Clande, understand this 
—I give you permission to see Emma once again to 
tell her what has passed between us ; but you are not 
to bind her by any promises to you, and your visits 
to her must cease. If you promise me all this, I know 
I can depend on you.” 

“T do promise you,” the young man said, as he 
passed out, with an almost breaking heart, to tell all 
to Emma and see her when he could converse with 
her, for the last time in many years—and, perhaps, 
forever, 

“Never mind, Cear Claude,” the noble girl said, 
winding her arms around his neck, when she had 
heard all, “I will promise you all the same that I am 
yours through all waiting. While I cannot go against 
my dear father’s wishes, yet I can never love any 
other, and I will wait for you, Claude.” 

He did not tell her how hopeless he was, nor how 
very long it must be ere, under her father’s condi- 
tions, he could hope to claim her. And he tried to 
look hopeful as he kissed her lips and parted with 
her—for how long? 

Five thousand pounds, he thought, as that night 
he sat in his room, with head buried on the table, and 
a hopeless despondency in his heart, that he had 
never felt there before. Five thousand pounds! an 
insignificant sum to the princely merchant; but, oh, 
what toil, struggle, and denial its every thousand re- 
presented to the poor clerk. It was more than he 
could do from his salary, but by selling the Giles 
Holden lot, and using its proceeds with his salary 
savings, he might. It would require nearly six. 
Then he remembered that he had but two years. 
Oh, it was hopeless ; his figuring proved it to him, 
and he dashed paper and pencil to the floor, and 
wept in his hopeless agony. Emma was lost, lost 
for ever to him, and this blissful dream that had 
come to his lonely life, to gild and brighten its days 
into a perfect halo of happiness, must flee from him, 
leaving him in a deeper darkness. 

Through the lonély night hours he struggled with 
despair, until almost crazed. He. fell into a fitful 
slumber at last, with head upon the table, ana 
dreamed that he had found the hidden wealth of 
Giles Holden, for which so much search had been 
made. There it lay, exposed’ before him, a glitter- 
ing mass of gold and silver, and gems, more than he 
could carry away of them! In his speechless 
wonder, he stooped down to fill his hands with the 
gleaming treasures, when a phantom sword sprang 
up through them and penctrated his side! 
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With a cry of pain, he awakened to the gloomy 
reality. He was indeed in his own room, geated before 
the fire, and with the paper covered with figures 
that recalled his great grief, lying at his feet. But 
one thing of the dream was real—the pain_in his 
side, and he quickly realised that it was occdStoned 
by the crystal keepsake from Giles Holden, on which 
he had been lying heavily. In his chagrin at find- 
ing the dream not a reality, he impatiently tore the 
crystal toy from its hiding-place and dashed it upon 
the hearth! 

It fell in fragments at his feet, and a vision, so 
blinding met his startled gaze, that he sprang up in 
terror and covered his eyes. 

For a moment he kept them thus, and then ven- 
tured to look again. The vision was there, flashing 
its blinding, brilliant rays, as the flickering fire-light 
fell upon the hearth, until he wondered could he be 
dreaming—could it be a fancy, a phantasy of his ex- 
cited brain. 

No, he was not dreaming, and lying at his feet, 
where they had fallen from the heart of the broken 
crystal, lay several wonderful gems !—diamonds, such 
as he had never dreamed of, and the smallest of which 
was many times larger than any he had ever beheld! 
He picked them up, felt them, weighed them in his 
hand, and feasted his gaze upon them, as well as 
their glorious reflection of light would permit. They 
were real, they were his ; and in the wonderful gems 
he saw the realisation of his wildest dreams of hap- 
piness—the possession of his beloved Emma! 

At last, Giles Holden’s hidden wealth was found. 
Claude could understand now, al] those last, singular, 
excited words of the dying man, and why he had 
bound him by that dath never to part from his dying 
gift, the seemingly useless and almost valueless mass 
of crystal—wliy he had made him promise to dash it 
te piecesat bis feet, when tired of guarding it. And 
the written slip, whose words seemed so meaning- 
less, ah, how clear to his vision now, and how blind 
he had been in not reading the mystery sooner 

The gift had come to him in his time of need when 
other aid had failed him, and in it he recognised the 
rich fruits of a kind deed done in return for injury. 
Most abundantly had he been rewarded, and his 
heart was too full of gratitude and thanksgiving, and 
tender memories of the kind old man, whose form 
was resting beneath the sod, to permit sleep to come 
to his eyes. 

He did not go to the office in the morning, but 
visited a large jewellery establishment to satisfy 
-himself that the gems were genuine. A cry of 
amazement echoed through the building as they were 
displayed by him. No sight so wonderful had been 
seen there before, no gems to equal them had ever 
been beheld by any of the amazed spectators. They 
were quickly determined to be genuine, and Claude 
heard in astonishment that the smallest of the dia- 
monds was worth more money than he needed to se- 
cure the hal‘-interest in Mr. Bouton’s establishment 
that would ,ive him a right to claim the hand of 
Emma! ‘The largest gem was worth several times 
as much, while the value of all that the crystal casket 
had contained, figured up so high that he could not 
comprehend its vastness. 

It was with a happy heart that he entered the pre- 
sence of his employer, Mr. Bouton, and informed that 
gentleman that he was prepared to pay the twenty 
thousand demanded for the half-interest in his es- 
tablishment, and, also, repeated his request of the day 
previous for the hand of Emma, 

The old merchant was astounded when he learned 
the extent of Claude’s good fortune; and, yet, so 
happy that he threw his arms around the young man, 
and warmly embraced him, giving him a glad per- 
mission to make what terms he could with Emma. 

On the following day the papers were in Claude’s 
possession, entitling him to the half-interest in the 
business, and, after a reasonable period, the marriage 
of Claude and Emma was duly celebrated. It was a 
happy day to both, and its happiness has never set, 
but yet lingers around them, making their lives 
bright and full of contentment. 

The lot on which once stood the old building 
which figures so much in our story—Giles Holden’s 
home, now bears upon it one of the handsomest edi- 
fices. In this stately structure, blending wealth and 
comfort, Claude and Emma reside. The world has 
been kind to them, pouring’ riches freely into their 
lap, but it is only a meet return for their multitude of 
charitable deeds and works of mercy. The bread they 
have cast upon the waters has returned to them mul- 
tiplied manyfold. } 

Lrgs.—If only people could stop lying! It seems 
a very little thing to tell a “ bit of a fib ;” but were 


through which words of slander have but just drop- 
ped. Men would not vow to “love for ever,” when 
they only mean, “I will amuse myself*for a little 
while.” People would not utter sentiments they do 
not feel, nor repeat sectarian or party cant, because 
it sounds well and is applauded. Dishonesty would 
be at an end. All the wheels of the world would be 
greased. Everything would go smoothly. Not that 
it will ever be done. Each one will wait for the 
other to stop lying first—because a truthful person 
seems so defenceless in a world of lies. And Satan 
will have it his own way, as he has ever since that 
apple was plucked in the garden of Eden. 





FACETIZ. 


Tue lion and horse disputed one day as to whose 
eyesight was the best. ‘The lion saw, in the dark 
night, a white hair in milk; the horse saw a black 
hair in pitch. So the horse won. 

A supoe being asked what contributed most to 
success at the bar, replied: “ Some succeed by great 
talent, some by a miracle, but the majority by com- 
mencing without a shilling.” 

Mr. Bemus asked Miss Jemima, a few days since, 
if she had seen her “vegetable friend.” “My vege- 
table friend? Who is that?” “Why, the young 
man I met you with yesterday, who has carroty hair, 
reddish whiskers, and a turn-up nose.” 


A LITTLE boy, on being asked his age on his return 
to school in September, replied that he was seven in 
April. “Seven!” said the questioner, in surprise ; 
“yor mother told me last September that you were 
more than seven. You must have been eight last 
April.” “ Yes’m, I was eight ; but mother said I was 
tvo small for eight, so she put me back to seven.” 

An Apvancz.—A clergyman in the county of Dur- 
ham, told us the following anecdote. He had taught 
an old man in his parish to read, and had found him 
an apt pupil, After the lessons had finished, he had 
not been able to call at the cottage for some time, 
and when he did he only found the wife. at home 
‘How's John ?” said my friend. “ He’s canny, sir,” 
said his wife. “How does he get on with his read- 
ing?” “Nicely, sir.” “Ah, I suppose he'll read 
his Bible very comfortably, now.” “ Bible, sir! bless 
you, he was out of the Bible and into the newspaper 
long ago.” 





QUALIFIED OBEDIENCE. 
“Come here, my wee man,” said the minister to 
a little urchin, who, because his dress did not ex- 
actly suit the occasion, had kept all along in the 
background, “come here, and let me see if ye can 
repeat the fifth commandment.” 
The boy, who chanced to be one of the cottar 
children, hung down his head grievously, but con- 
trived to answer the question. 
“ Now, whit is the meaning of honouring your 
father aud mother, my boy,” said the reverend ex- 
ahiner, “can you tell me that?” 
The boy, of course, was silent, and his instructor 
proceeded to observe that it implied “ obedience” in 
children to their parents. 
“Now; do you always do what your parents bid 
you?” 
” ‘There was silence again. 
“ Do you always do what your father bids-you, my 
little fellow?” wishing to become more particular, 
and consequently more intelligible. 
“ Ay!” responded the urchin, briskly. 
“And do you always do what your mother bids 
you, too?” 
“Na!” was the answer. 
“ What for that my man?” 
“Gol” retorted the little rebel, casting a rather 
significant regard of independence to the corner of 
the room where his mother was stationed, “lf Il was 
to do a’ that she bids me she would keep me carrying 
watter a’ day!” 
AN advertisement announces patent velocipedes 
to travel with ease forty or fifty miles an hour. 
Machines like these, rashing through the country like 
shooting-stars, should be mounted with screeching 
whistles, and both riders and passengers will have 
to look out with all their eyes. 
Dvurine the French Revolution every one was 
called brother. A Jacobin, entering a coffee-room, 
and seeing a man reading the paper, said, “ Brother, 
when you have done with that, I'll thank you for it.” 
No reply. He repeated, “Brother, when you have 
read the paper, I'll thank you for it.” Still no re- 
ply; and indignant at the circumstance, he went and 
slapped the party on the shoulder, repeating his de- 
mand a third time. “I beg your pardon,” said the 
young man, “I did not think you were speaking to 
me, for I am an only son.” 





to ourselves “May—but may not!” May, even by 
the exercise of the utmost might, is now out of the 
question. But what alarms us is the announcement 
that the bridge is now to be opened in the month in 
which the inanguration of the Holborn Viaduct is 
promised. The potential May is resolved in that 
very remote future. We leave it for posterity to 
name the month in which the Holborn Viaduct will 
be inaugurated:— Fun. 

A Laven on THE Wrone Smz.—Tootkins is of 
opinion that his gas company has laid on “langhing 
gas” because of its (s)mil’d effulgence. When he 
comes to see what is charged for the darkness visi- 
a we think he will consider it no laughing matter. 
—Fun. 

Buper Ir!—Doubtless with a view to mark its 
appreciation of the versatility of Mr. Lowe’s memor- 
able budget, our contemporary, the Era, has for the 
last menth dispensed with its usual “ Carpet Bag.” 
—Fun. 

An ApprROPRIATE. TEx’.—‘“ Tho Condition of 
Texas” is engaging the attention of the United 
States’ Senate, and high time too! Here, in Eng- 
land, one of the chief topics of the day is the “ Con- 
dition of Taxes.”—Fun. 

Harpy LixeLy.—Speaking of a debate in the 
House, one of the papers said that, “ Mr, Green and 
Lord Elcho stood up for the preserving interests.” 
On hearing this, Mrs. Malaprop wished to know 
whether that Mr, Lowe was going to tax her jams.— 
Punch. 


A SCRATCH WITH A SAW, - 
Artist: “Why is hanging at the Royal- Academy 
Exhibition like kissing ?” 
Academician :\“ I am sure I don’t know.” 
Artist: “ Because hanging goes by favour.”— 
Punch. 


“Motiey’s your ONty Wear.”—Mr. Motley is 


son, has had enongh of dinner. 
in for getting her deserts.—Punch. 
Carey StrEET—Ea ?—Don’t let the lawyers be 
afraid of placable times, even though Mr. Lowe's 
Law Court plwn should be carried. There will 
surely be storms enough when Mother Carey's 
Chickens are seen on the Thames,—Punch. 


TO SIR EDWIN. 

120. The Swannery invaded by Sca-Hagles.— 

Academy Catalogue, 1869. 
O TRvE Poet-Painter! the debt that you owe us 
From Genius’s funds, you are constant to pay ; 
Your youth is renewed like the Eagle’s you show us— 
Far, very far off be the Swan’s parting lay.— Punch. 
PROTECTION WANTED.—There is a Bill now pass- 
ing through Parliament entitled the. “ Sea-birds’ 
Preservation Bill.” This is a very ‘commendable 
measure ; but would it not be advisable also to protect 
another class of creatures rather too much shot at 
just now? Is not a Landlords’ Preservation Bill de- 
sirable ?—Punch, 
HYMENEALS IN THE HovsgE oF Commons.—Ii 
women ever succeed in acquiring political equality, 
they will be eligible for seats in Parliament. The 
consequence of their election as representatives of 
the people will be, that Honourable Members on the 
same side of the House will, more often, perhaps, 
than on opposite sides, have recourse tothe arrange- 
ment of pairing off.—Pu 


Mr. Motley comes 





ABYSSINIAN Satt DEsEert.—Before the British 
forces were sent to Abyssinia, certain inquiries were 
made as to the routes that might be followed, and 
plans of attack which might be made. Among the 
propositions was one that the supply of salt, which 
is the Abyssinian currency, should be cut off; and 
in pursuit of inquiries made with regard to this 
subject, M. Munzinger made a journey across the 
country from Hanfild to the Abyssinian Alps, an 
abridged account of which formed the substance of 
the second paper read at the Geographical Society on 
Monday evening. After leaving the coast the plain 
is sandy, with mimosas and a few wells. A gypsum 
ridge was crossed, 4nd M. Manzinger saw the salt 
plain before him, bounded on the south by the vol- 
canic and still smoking range of Artali, and on the 
west by the Abyssinian Alps. On descending into 
the plain, he traversed first a sandy region, then one 
of clay, out of the crevices in which salt oozed ; then 
the land looked like a frosted ploughed field, and 
then like a lake frozen over. When the moon shove 
brightly on the salt plain, only the heat brought to 
the mind that the white masses wero not snow aud 
ice. Salt filled the air, and forced itself into the 
mouths and skins of the travellers. Men were found 
working the salt, and loading with it camels, dov- 





A Lone Way Orr.—When the papers said that 





people truthful—all truthful in speech and action— 
the millennium would be here. We should then 
know our friends as we can never know them now. 
Women would not kiss other women with lips 


Blackfriars Bridge was to be opened in May, we said 





keys, women, and girls. The salt plain is below the 
level of the sea. ‘lhe road from the plain westward 
leads in one part through a deep gully, which has on 





coming. America in the person of Reverdy John- - 
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each side cliffs of 200 feet in height, and conducts to 
one of the great salt markets, of which Abyssinia has 
five. North of this salt desert, and-between it and 
the coast, there comes a region where a river, which 
ultimately loses itself in sand, brings fertility along 
its banks ; and north is an elongated plain, covered 
with shells, which probably at one time was con- 
nected with the sea. The people are not Arabs; 
they have large numbers of flocks and herds; they 
neither fast nor pray (thongh they are nominally 
Mohammedans), but also they do not steel. In the 
course of a conversation which followed the reading 
of this paper, Sir Roderick Murchison drew attention 
to this vast region, which was last traversed by 
Europeans in 1630, the Fathers Lobo and Mendez 
having entered it from the coast in that year. Sir 
Roderick also spoke of the geologic causes of the 
saltness of this region; and M. Markham gave a 
short account of the journey of the Fathers Lobo 
and Mendez. 





GOOD AND BAD HANDWRITING. 

We have = re pa writing justified asa mark 
of genius. That of course is a very flatte th L 
We wish we could think it true. But, Siormen at 
these flattering theories about. disagreeable eccen- 
tricities, it has one fatal fault. It is inconsistent with 
notorious facts. Men of genius do not, we believe, as 
a rule scribble. They write legibly. Thackeray, 
we all know, was a beautiful penman. He prided 
himself on his writing. He could write the Lord’s 
Prayer in a legible hand ona bit of paper not bigger 
thanasixpence. Wenever heard that Charles Dickens 
had a contribution returned because it was illegible. 
“Douglas Jerrold’s copy was as good as copper-plate. 

Lord Lytton’s manuscript is written carelessly, 
but it is not illegible, though from interlineations 
anf corrections, perhaps now and then puzzling to 
printers; and Mr. Disraeli writes in a large and an- 
gular running hand, legible enough, if not particularly 
elegant. And most of our leading politicians are ex- 
cellent penmen. Mr. Gladstone seems to write as he 
generally speaks, in a hasty, impetuous manner. But 
with all his haste and impetuosity his writing is 
perfectly legible. It is an Oxford hand. Lord Derby 
writes what we may perhaps call an aristooratic hand, 
at once elegant and legible. Lord Russell writes a 
ladylike hand... It is like everything else about the 
Earl, small, and occasionally puzzling, but not inele- 
gant. Mr, Bright's letters are as distinctly and 
regularly formed as this print. Lord Stanley’s des- 
patches are as legible as large pica. You may run 
and read them. Every character is fully formed ; 
every “i” is dotted, every “t” crossed. You will 
find no sign of haste or slovenliness in his MS. We 
might go on in this style through a dozen more 
names, but it is not necessary. We have cited enough 
cases to prove our point, that illegible handwriting 
is not a mark of genius, or even of superior intelli- 
gence. 

We know, on the other hand, that there are 
many men of genius who write and have written 
execrably. Sir John Bowring is one of these. It is 
said that Lord Palmerston once sent back an im- 
portant despatch of Sir John’s to China, with a request 
that it might be copied in a readable handwriting ; 
and Lord Cowley, our late ambassador at the Court 
of France, wrote so hastily and so illegibly that Lord 
Granville, we believe, once asked his lordship to keep 
the pits. io of his despatches for his own informa- 
tion, and send copies to the Foreign Office. “Lord 
Lyttleton, who moved a clause to the Reform Bill 
that nobody should have a vote who could not write 
a legible hand, writes so illegibly that the clerks at 
the table could not read the resolution which he 
handed in;” and Christopher Kenrick adds, that 
“Tom Taylor writes as if he had wool at the head 
of his pen.” And these men are the t we fear, 
of a far larger class than the first sct of politicians 
and authors. 


THERE still survive four medical gentlemen on 
whom the Guelphic. order of Knighthood was con- 
ferred before the accession of her Majesty, namely, 
Sir James Clark, Sit Henry Holland, Dr. Latham, and 
Dr. Neill Arnott. 

Tue Last DescenDANT or TiLLY.—The line of 
Count Tilly, the celebrated opponent of Gustavus in 
the Thirty Years’ War, has just become extinct by 
the decease of Count Charles Gustavus Edward 
Augustus von Tserclas Tilly, at the ripe old age of 
85. He had been chamberlain to the King of Hol- 
land, and a member of the Equestrian Order of Bra- 
bant, and was the last direct descendant of Everard 
von Tserclas Tilly, the liberator of Brussels in 1356, 
and of his descendant above alluded to, who was 
generalissimo of the Catholic League in the 17th. 
century, 

Giant TREES IN AUSTRALIA.—In the Dandenong 
Tanuges, at the Black Spwr, and other parts of Victo- 





ria, are to be found gum trees of enormous height, 
almost rivalling the Wellington of California, hitherto 
regarded as the tallest trees in the world: A fallen 
gum tree on the Black Spur measured 480 feet in 
length. Another at the Dandenong shewed a height 
of 265 feet to the first branch, the height then ex- 
ceeded 70 feet farther in ramifications to the broken 
top branch, which at the place of fracture still mea- 
sured 3 feet across. Some of the larger sort have 
been found to measure 80 féet in circumference at 4 
feet from the ground. There are two varieties of 
these lofty trees. When one of them has been felled, 
it is trimmed and sawn into such lengths as will ad- 
mit of its being drawn by bullocks to the saw mill, 
where it is still farther cut up for the market. 


GATHERED FOR MY OWN, 


*T was walking in a field at eve, 
Wherein that best of blossoms shone, 

I found a flower I could not leave, 
And gathered for my own. 


Therefore I give to you, my friend, 
The matted pink and marigold, 
And wall flowers without any end— 
More than your hands can hold. 


Give you the laurel for a crown, 
All sparkling with the morning dew— 
Shaded with strawberry leaves, red-brown, 
And honeysuckle too. 


Sweet majorams and gay coxcombs, 
And the fair daisy, golden-eyed, 

So you but leave that flower that comes 
About Bartholomew-tide. 


Twas walking where the scarlet eve 
All round this best of blossoms shone, 
I found a flower I could not leave, 
And gathered for my own. 


Freely to stick about your sleeves, 
From all the gilliflowers I part, 

The sweet-brier with its few fair leaves 
Set round a saffron heart. 

And give to tread beneath your feet 
Wild thyme, and water-mint beside ; 

Claiming but this, that groweth sweet 
About Bartholomew-tide. 

’T was walking in a field at eve, 
Wherein this beauteous blossom shone, 

I found 4 flower I could not leave, 
And gathered for my own. 








STATISTICS. 


Rattway Taxation.—The duty charged upon 
railway-passenger traffic produced in Great Britain 
839.5697. in the year ending March 81, 1859; 859,2127. 
in the year ending March 31, 1860; 366,2811. in the 
year endiug March 31, 1861; 372,1782. in the year 
ending March 81, 1862; 883,057/. in the year ending 
March 31, 1863; 403,5262 in the year ending March 
31, 1864; 439,332. in the year ending March 31, 
1865; 463,023/. in the year ending March 81, 1866; 
471,632/.in the year ending March 31, 1867; and 
486,142/. in the year ending March 31, 1868. Of 
these amounts the following sums were collected in 
England each year: 1859, 310,854/.; 1860, 329,7447. ; 
1861, 337,079/.; 1862, 342,145/.; 1863, 358,1591.; 
1864, 871,441/. ; 1865, 405,8577 ; 1866, 427,925/. ; 1867, 
436,6081.; and 1868,448,1582. The balances of each 
year were of course collected in Scotland. 


Tue Foon Suppiy.—lIt appears that the quantity 
of wheat suld in the markets which make returns 
varies from 25} to 34} per cent., and averages about 
29 per cent. of the home crop available for consump- 
tion. Assuming then that we shall this year sell in 
those markets 29 per cent. of our crop of 14,278,000 
quarters, the total quantity will be 4,140,600 quar- 
ters; and as we have already sold 2,184,200 quar- 
ters, there now remain 1,956,400 quarters to be mar- 
keted during the rest of this present month, and in 
May, June, July, and August. In the first half of 
the harvest year, namely, down to the end of Feb- 
ruary, we sold only 1,873,000 quarters out of our 
total. quantity of 4,140,600 quarters saleable at the 
excise return markets ; whereas, in former years the 
quantity sold in the first half has very considerably 
exceeded the quantity sold in the: last half-year. 
Thus, of the total quantity of wheat sold, the pro- 
portion in the first half of the year was 62 per cent. 
in 1867; it was 61 per cent. in 1866; it was 57 per 
cent. in 1865; it was 54} per cent. in 1864; it was 
55 per cent. in 1863; it was 52} per cent. in 1862 ; 
and in 1861 it was 64 per cent. Farmers have 
been holding back their wheat, moreover, in spite of 
the ample rate of importation, which brought in from 
September, 1868, to February, 1869, no less than two- 








thirds of the total quantity declared by Mr. Caird to 
be all we want up to next harvest. We do not find 
any decided check to importation inspite of the 
prices ruling in other countries ; we hear of cargoes 
afloat, and of surplus stores of grain abroad waiting 
to be shipped to our markets; and when we add to 
these considerations the fact just deduced, tht our 
own farmers have yet an unprecedented quantity of 
wheat to sell, we do not see how they can escape the 
fate of having to make bad markets of the biggest 
half of their produce. Plainly, they have not guided 
their sales this year by the teaching of agricultural 
statistics. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Oxarrt.—No variety of wine is more dangerous 
to use than what is called claret. It is usually a 
vile mixture. Thousands of gallons are made by al- 
lowing water to soak throngh shavings, and adding 
thereto a certain proportion of logwood and tartaric 
acid, and a little alcohol. Good judges can hardly 
discriminate between this facetious mixture and the 
genuine article. 

LEMONS FOR Fzver.—When persons are feverish 
and thirsty beyond what is natural, indicated in some 
cases by a metallic taste in the mouth, especially 
after drinking water, or by a whitish appearance of 
the greater part of the surface of the tongue, one of 
the best “ coolers,” internal or external, is to take a 
lemon, cut off the top, sprinkle over it some loaf 
sugar, working it downward into the lémon with a 
spoon, and then suck it slowly, squeezing the lemon 
and adding more sugar as the acidity increases from 
being brought up from a lower point. Invalids with 
feverishness may take two or three lemons a day in 
this manner with the most marked benefit manifested 
by a sense of coolness, comfort, and invigoration. A 
lemon or two thus taken at “tea-time,” as an entire 
substitute for the ordinary “supper” of summer, 
would give many a comfortable night’s sleep and an 
awakening after rest, and invigoration, with an ap- 
petite for breakfast, to which they are strangers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh has laid the foundation 
stone at Sydney of a monument to Captain Cook. 


TWELVE acres of Regent’s Park are to be prepared 
and set apart as a cricket ground. 


WueEn the Prince of Wales left Constantinople he 
left 8007. for distribution among the Sultan’s ser- 
vants. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Speke, who so mysteriously disap- 
peared some time ago, is about to marry the daugh- 
ter of a Wiltshire squire. 

Tue annual meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion will commence, on Wimbledon Common, this 
year, on the 5th of July. The camp will be formed 
some days previously, and will be ready for occupa- 
tion on Saturday the 8rd of July. 

Ar the Bethlehem Hospital, London, an inquest 
was held on the hody of William Alfright, who had 
been confined in the asylum for thirty years. He 
was formerly a master mariner in the Russian ser- 
vice. His principal craze wasa mad love for the 
Queen. 

Tue first English Masonic lodge in which the 
Prince of Wales appeared since his initiation in 
Sweden was the Bulwer Lodge at Cairo, where the 
English Grand Lodge has a jurisdiction; the suc- 
cessive Grand Masters being Sir Henry Bulwer, Mr. 
Hyde Olarke, and the Prince Halim Pasha. 

Count DE Watpeck, of Paris,although 103 years 
of age, has sent to the Paris Five Arts Exhibition a 
picture representing not fewer than 255 persons. 
The veteran artist enjoys excellent health, and 
takes strong walking exercise every day. He is 
married to an English lady of forty, and has-a son 
aged eighteen. 

AN exhibition has been opened in Rome of the pre- 
sents made to the Pope on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into the priesthood. There are 116 objects 
in all, and it is pointed out that the only gift from a 
crowned head was sent by a non-Catholic sovereign 
—the King of Prussia. It isa porcelain vase from 
the royal manufactory in Berlin. 

Tue difficulty to which proprietors. of stock in 
Australia have been reduced by the want of water 
and grass, consequent on the early drought of sum- 
mer, is strongly shown by the following advertise- 
ment, to be found in a country paper: “ To be given 
away, 1,000 ewes, from four tooth to aged, with 95 
per cent increase of lambs. The lambs will be sold 


| cheap—ewes given in; or flour, wheat; oats, pota- 


tues, &c., in exchange. Apply to,” &e. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. H. BR. A.—Handwriting very imperfect. 

J , asain has no power to detain your wearing ap- 
parel, 

Country Minsrre..—Your verses are scarcely up to 
our standard. Try again. 

Barsara E.—For black dye, impregnate the materials 
with acetate of iron mordant ; then boil in a decoction of 
madder and logwood. 

AsPIrRaANtT.—Do not leave till you have finished your 
course at the college. Consult your parents as to your 
next proceeding. 

ConsERvATIVE.—The Guelphic ordef of knighthood was 
instituted for Hanover by the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV., August 12, 1315. 

RopERIcE. —The term, Lake Poets, was appplied to 
‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, ‘and Southey, from their having 
— in the neighbourhood of the lakes of Westmore- 
Jand. 

Emma.—You are very foolish if you leave before the 
term expires. The so-called grievances seem to us too 
trivial to engage the serious consideration of a sensible 
and high-spirited girl. 

Tenor.—The Beggars’ Opera, by John Gay, a satire 
against the government of Sir Robert Walpole, was pro- 
<luced at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1727, and had 
a run of sixty-three nights. 

J. C.—The apprentice should be taken before a magis- 
trate, who Seeld bate power to e him serve for such 
time as he absented himself during his apprenticeship, or 
to compensate the master. 

ETHELWOLD.—1. You must express your meaning more 
clearly. We are at a loss to understand what your ques- 
tionis. 2, There is too much flourishing in your writing 
—that is the only fault. 

J. T. H.—4oz. of soft soap, 40z. of honey, the white of 
an egg, and a wineglassful ot gin ; mix well togéther, and 
scour the article thoroughly with a rather hard brush, 
rinse in cold water, leave to drain, and them iron while 
damp. 

InquirER.—Gun-cotton was invented by Professor 
Schonbein, of Basle, and made known in 1846. It is puri- 
tied cotton, steeped in a mixture of equal parts of nitric 
qcid, and then dried, retaining the appearance of cotton- 
wool. 

W. N. C. W.—1. Chocolate was first introduced by the 
Spanish. 2. With boiling water or milk. 3. On the third 
tinger of the right hand. 4. Quite a matter of taste and 
jiking. 5. Scotch. We do not know the crest. 

J. Stanter.—The appointments are in the hands ofthe 
Lords of the Treasury. ‘The candidate is required to write 
from dictation quickly, and without blunders in spelling, 
and know all the rules of arithmetic. He is also examined 
as to age, health, and moral character. The salary com- 
mences at about ’Ol. a-year. 

Coat or Arms.—l. Heraldry as an art is ascribed first 
to Charlemagne, about 800; and next to Frederick Bar- 
barossa, about 1152, It began and grew with the feudal 
law. 2. The great works on heraldry are those of Bar- 
cham, or Backham, published by Gwillim (1610), and Kd- 
mondson (1780). 

Buancue, Erriz, and Beatrice.—l. Pearl powder is 
pad for the skin. It is sold at one shilling the packet. 2. 
Letter be satisfied with your original complexion. Ifyou 
try any specifics you are certain to injure yourself. 3. 
No. 4. Certainly not ; take no notice of the gentleman. 
5. Flour of sulphur is ‘mixed with milk for the skin. 

Fanxy.—Baked Egg-Plant.—Parboil them ten minutes; 
cut them in halves, and remove the seeds ; fill with astuff- 
ing of bread- crumbs, butter, pepper, salt, and the yelk of 

al egg; close them, and tie a string aroundeach one. Put 
r little water in the pan, and cook them slowly for half-an- 
jour, basting them with butter. 

Ver.—Omnibuses began to run in Paris in April, 1828. 
The idea of such conveyances is ascribed to Pascal, about 
1662, when similar carriages were started, but soon dis- 
continued. They were revived in Paris "April 11, 1828, 
and introduced into London by a coach proprietor named. 
Shillibeer. The first omnibus startedfrom Paddington to 
the Bank of England, on Saturday, July 4, 1829. 

Mippy.—1. The battle of La Hogue took place May 19, 
1692, between the English and Dutch combined fleets, 
under Admirals Russell and Rooke, and the French fivet, 
commanded by Admiral Tourville. The English attacked , 
the French near La Hogue, gaining a splendid victory, 
burning thirteen of the enemy's ships, destroying eight 
more, forcing the rest to fly, and thus preventing a 
threatened descent upon England. 2, The french iron- 


effect af i pany th ht speed ofa 
the effect of iron p upon the weight an of a 
vessel. She is Ptectly fit to catty s f guns 
of as heavy a calibre as any that can be cavriédand worked 
in our own wooden ships, and she is driven at at least as 
high a speed as any vessel of similar dimensions in our 
own service. 

Lear poo .—The stenine 3 is 2 very simple and certain 
way of cleaning sponges fro’ grease, ‘gens or anything 
else: Fill a large jug with bye ym As ey =k and 
sponge ; take a on lump of at the 
large hen’s ogg) and break it up, rae “A as much as 

‘ou can into holes of the sponge; cover over, and 
eave it for about twelve hours; rinse well, and it will be 
found almost like a new sponge. 

F. 8. P.—Strawberry Jelly —This is made with one 
ounce of gelatine to one pint ind three gills of strawberry 
syrup. the gelatine over cos mene: in one of water, 
yt ~ yee and Me ae ey ay it to the oayreP ; 
et i il up, an through a uutil clear, 
after which onlaie it If made in the 4 pb ton set it on 
ice; inthe winter it will keep some Lag nn but will soon 
melt in the summer. 

Mary.—To clean straw hats: Pounded sulphur, cold 
water, and brush. Makea of pounded sulphur and 
cold water ; wet the hat or net, and cover it with the 
paste till you do not see the straw. Rub hard. Hang 
the hat up todry. When dry, brush the sul hur off with 
a brush till the straw gets beautifully white. method 
is easier than the pc 4 a bleaching box, and can be done 
very quickly. 

8. U.—To boil potatoes: Wash them clean, and put 
them in a pot or kettle, with water just sufficient to eover 
them. Shortly after the water has come to a boil, pour 
it off, and replace it with cold water, into which ‘OW a 
handful of salt. The cold water sends the heat from the 
surface to the heart, and makes the potatoes mealy. The 
moment they are done, pour off the water, and let them 
stand on the fire ten or fifteen minutes to dry. Potatoes 
oer een or roasted, should never be covered to keep 

em hot. 


lated frigate ote leunched in 1860. It was built 
by M. Depuis de 


MY WEALTHY FRIEND. 
My old friend Sextus who, we know, of late 
Has come, by chance, into a vast estate, 
Remarking how my style of living wears 
A better face than fittingly compares 
(In his opinion) with my slender hoard— 
My costly coat, the silver on my board, 
(sk pounds, perha: s,) and yey > crown it all, 
liveried servant to attend m ao. 

Observing this, my wealthy f: ad suspects 
Extravagance beyond what he detec’ 
— oT for his purse, is sore ‘afraid 

r dog! may come to him for aid. 
ind. A mutters Sooeekek ie hear), 
*« By Jove, I never knew so a year! 
Seven thousand pounds due to Grive-all ; four 
To Skin-flint ; to old Grab, as many more; 
And not a pound in hand wherewith to pay |” 
Good friend, you’re very cunning, I must say ! 
To ask and be refused is hard enough ; 
But thus, beforehand—is extremely tough | oe 


Cartotta B.—1. Lace was of very delicate texture in 
France and Flanders in 1320. Its importation into Eng- 
land was prohibited in 1483; but it was general in the 
court costume of Elizabeth's reign. Dresden, Valen- 
ciennes, Mechlin, and Brussels, have long been famous 
for their fine lace, An ounce weight of ders thread 
has been frequentiy sold for four pounds in London ; and 
its value, when manufact , has been increased to forty 
pounds, ten times the price of "standard gold. 2. The pro- 
cess of “gassing,” by which cotton lace is said to be 
made equal to ne linen lace, was invented by Samuel 
Hall, of Basford, near Nottingham, He died in Novem- 

, 1862. 


affectionate, and will have 4001. on her wedding day. 
, nce mae must be about twenty-one, steady, and foul 


sg so: my 

. twenty, 5ft. 8in., brown hair, blue eyes, 
lookin king, oe Ee athabed and amiable. Shiwpoudee nay 
be 5 looking, and found of home; a tradesman 


Mitty, seventeen, black hair and eyes, handsome, an‘ 
will have 2001. a-year when of age. Respondent must be 
handsome, and have a income. Cartes de visite to be 
exchanged. Han Handwri bad. 

Harry, Jorn tag) a clerk with a moderate salary, pas 
sable in a: 't must be under twenty. 
three, looking; and have a small income of 


Emma, twenty, medium height, brown hair, gray ey: 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, A cna 
able to su’ oo ka rf a hig comfortably. Would ‘like to ex- 
anase ca’ Handwriting pretty fair, but re- 
quires 
Frank R., twenty-two, 5 ft. 9in., light hair, blue eyes, 
looking, and has 2001. a-year. Respondent must be 
k; pretty, musical, in a good. position, and be tho- 
rough y.domesticated. Handwriting very fair, but would 
be improved by fewer flourishes. 
Altice and Maneu.—‘ Alice,” twenty-three, medium 


height, dark, and thorough] 
and ind qnduatelone, **Mabel,” thirty, me- 


alum height, dark, and domesticated. Responden it must 
be steady ; no objection to a widower. 

P. and D.—* P.,” No ey medium dark 
hair, and res; Respondent must be about twenty; 
a tradesman’s daughter yo “D.,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 2in., dark and moustache, and a tradesman. 
Respondent must be about nineteen, domesticated, and 
fond of home, with a small income 

Auicz and Emmre.—* Alice,” tall, brown wavy hair, and 
of a lively disposition. ndent t must be amis gentle 
manly, ani “Emmie,” eighteen, 
rather tall, dark, Mek eg of he home, and dot cated. 
Respondent must be about twenty-two, fair, tall, steady, 
and fond of home. 

Rose and Vioret.— Rose,” twenty, medium height, 
— hair, blue eyes, jooking, and has 5001. a-year. 

espondent must with black curly hair and dark 
ores and have mo “ Violet,” eighteen, medium 

ight, dark brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, and 
hee +5061, a-year. Respondent must be very fair and tall. 

C. H. and M. W.—* C. H., nineteen, 5 ft. A fair, blue 
eyes, brown hair, musical, , and domestica ; will ha 
50l. on her weddi g day. R d yarn} ® tall, dark, 
gentlemanly, and have a ‘income. “M, AF Y twenty: 
one, 5ft. 2in,, golden hair, blue eyes, very ladylike, and 

2001. a-year. Respondent must be tall, dark, gentle. 
manly, and gbout twenty-six. 
Communications RECEIVED: 

Siz Bertram is responded to by—“ Lilly,” respectable 
and well educated. 

Ciara B. by—“ Rudolph” (a grey: are « on, 
dark, and handsome. ould like to exchange cartes 


visite. ‘ 
Lizetre by—“ Earnshaw,” twenty-four, medium height, 
jue eyes, good ow and fond of home. 








dark hair, 
Victoria ALICE by—‘‘C. twenty-six, 5 ft. 9in., 
dark, good carte de wl and fond of of home. Would like to ex- 


’s daughter), be 


Grorar C. by—“ Emil 
d estan and fond 


tween nineteen and toe, es hair an 
yt Rater) eet to exchange cartes de visite. 

‘RED “Mau teen, medium height, awd 
se musical, ‘Would like to calanetenie 


ANNIE by—“ Henry,” y-three, 5ft. 6in., dark 
brown hair and eyes—‘* Horbert » (clerk in 
eighteen, 5ft. 7in., and fond of music—‘ 
twenty-six, fale, and vata ats 





Axpua, 5 ft. 11 in., dark and good looking. Respondent 
must be good looking, and not over eighteen. 

S. C., twenty, and amiable. Respondent must be re- 
spectable, aud not over twenty-five. 

Daisy M., just eighteen, 5ft., very pretty, dark hair 
and eyes. Respondent must be "fond of home and music, 

Fanny, twen ew. brown hair, blue eyes, lively, and 
domesticated. ere must be respectable and ener- 
getic;a 

Kars and JEssiz. pa rn ” nineteen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, and affectionate. “ Jessie,” seven- 
teen, tall, light hair, blue eyes, and amiable. 

Enpyrmion, twenty, 5 ft. 7 in., light hair, blue eyes, and 
fond of home. Respondent must not exceed twenty years 
of age. 

Vuoxet, tall, fair, looking, and respectable. Re- 
spondent must be , dark, affectionate, fond of home, 
and from twenty-five to thirty years of age. 

CaTuieeEn, tall, good looking, affectionate, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. ee eam po must be tall, dark, 
and respectable. Would exchange cartes de visite. 

GrorerBustER, twenty, 5ft. 6in., fair whiskers and 
moustache, and curly hair. Respondent must be under 
twenty, and have a little money. 

Pas Repovusxe, nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair, eyes, 
whiskers and moustache. Respondent must be under 
nineteen, dark, musical, and have a little money. 

Dalsy, twenty, 5ft., brown hair and eyes, and rather 
ce. Respondent must be dark, good looking, medium 

eight, and fond of home; a tradesman preferred. 
| Emty T., eighteen, medium nai. dark hair andeyes, 
good looking, and domesticated ; will have 1001, a-year 
when of age. Respondent must be tall, good looking, and 
respectable. 

Jesstz, nineteen, Rec golden-brown hair, dark blue 
eyes, and a good loo’ ; will have 3001. a-year when 
ofage. Respondent must be dark, nice looking, and have 
a good income. Handwriting very imperfect. 

Jxssiz and Rosz.—“ Jessie,” cqventoan, fair, dark hair 
and eyes, affectionate, and will 4001. when she 
wiarries. Respondent must be about twanhy » Steady, and 
fond of home. “Rose,” eighteen, fair, light bair, plue 








twenty-three, 5 it. 6in., and with mone: 
and—*‘ James N.,” twenty, black prrerd 
en Would ‘like to ex 
J. by—“* Emmeline,” Maat) isayline, and ami- 

oo Ross by—“‘ Signor Rossetti,” twenty-four, rather 
tall, dark hair, blue eyes, and pene es gabe 
— “Charley B.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 9}in., 
ing. and in a flo ; 


. Would like to e 

Linpa N. by—‘‘ W. M. L.,” 
position; and—“ A. B.,” thirty- » 
whiskers, good tem , and ays 4 f home. 

Carry and Neu —*R. RB. F.,” twenty-six, a 
clerk with 1501. a-y cat and—‘“G. B.,” twenty-five, with 
a oy of 1751. a-year. Would like cartes de visite. 

Don LotHario by—‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” eighteen, tall, 
pretty, a good housewife, and will — a little money 
when of age. Would like carte de visite. 

= eighteen, ‘dark “brown 
e to receive carte de visite. 


Enpymion by—“ a 
hair, violet see Would lik 
Lionet by—‘ Fair One,” seventeen, medium height, 
good looking, and —— ly conn ; and—* Emile,” 
twenty-one, 5ft. 3in., , brown curly hair, amiable, and 
like. Handwriting requires practice. 


Part LXXII., ror May 1s sow Ready. Price 6d. 

oe Now Ready, Vou. er. of THz Lonpow Reaper. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tirhz and tesen. to Vou. XII. Price One 
PEnny. 








N.B.—Correspoxpests must ADDRESS THEIR LEerTEens 
TO THE Epitor or “Tue Lonpow Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors. 
should retain copies. 


Loudon :, Brinted and Published for the Proprietor,, 02 
384, Strand, by J. Watson. 
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